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Ways  to  sell  more 


BEANS  .  . 


American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
Groceries 

National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 


In  May .  . 


Helping  the  grocer  sell 
CANNED  STRINGLESS  BEANS 


To  help  stimulate  intelligent  merchandising 
of  canned  foods,  a  series  of  educational 
sales  ideas  for  the  retail  grocer  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Can  Company  in  the 
six  important  grocery  publications  listed 
above.  Each  month  a  different  canned  food  is 
featured — this  month,  canned  stringless  beans. 


Four  of  the  advertisements  have  already  ap¬ 
peared — Corn,  Pineapple,  Peaches,  Peas — and 
we  will  gladly  send  you  reprints  upon  request. 
We  hope  you  will  read  the  current  page  and 
follow  the  entire  series.  We  think  you  will 
find  it  interesting — and  valuable  in  your  work 
with  the  retail  trade. 
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Stringless  Refugee 


For  a  fancy  pack 
We  have  yet  to  see 
A  better  bean 
Than  the  Refugee 

Round  as  a  pencil 
Tender  as  can  be 
Straight  and  stringless 
ThaFs  the  REFUGEE 
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ROGERS  STRINGLESS  .REFUGEE 


BLOOD 


Registered  Trade  Mark 


TELLS 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

326  W.  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

BREEDERS  FOR 

QUALITY  PACKERS 


BEANS 


SWEET  CORN 


PEAS 
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meron  Automatic 
300  Sanitary  Cans 


Line-Producing 
Per  Minute 


NO.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Buy  Your  Cans 
From  A  User  Of  The 
Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 

Consider  This  List  OF 
Successful  Packers  Who 
Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Vow  COAST  to  COAST 

i---  • .  :  i.  '  with '  " 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
1 55  Montgomery  Street 


CHICAGO 

111  W.  Washington  Street 


NEW  YORK 
100  E-  42nd  Street 


APRIL 

1905 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  a  small  group 
of  men  organized  the  Continental 
Can  Company  because  they  had  faith  in 
the  Canning  Industry  and  believed  that 
it  would  grow. 

To  all  Continental  men  and  to  the  Old 
Guard  of  the  Canning  Industry,  this 
month  is  particularly  significant  for  the 
first  shipment  of  Cans  was  made  from 
our  Syracuse  Plant  in  April  1905. 

In  the  intervening  twenty-eight  years 
there  has  been  accomplished  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  examples  of  modem 
progress — largely  made  possible  by  the 
unswerving  adherence  to  a  rigid  policy 
of  manufacturing  highest  quality  cans 
and  rendering  real  service  to  Canners. 

From  the  small  output  of  532,000  cans 
in  1905,  Continental,  through  its  great 
organization,  now  has  a  yearly  output 
that  reaches  into  billions  of  cans. 

From  one  plant  in  Syracuse  in  1905, 
today  Continental  has  39  modem  plants 
located  at  strategic  distribution  points  in 
27  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 
These  include  four  plants  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  can-making  and  can-closing 
equipment,  and  completely  equipped 
laboratories  for  research  in  canning  tech¬ 
nology  and  can  manufacturing. 

And,  finally,  there  has  been  built  up  a 
large  and  experienced  organization  to 
carry  on  its  policy  of  progress  that  the 
Canning  Industry  may  be  even  better 
served  now  and  in  the  years  to  come. 
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S.  J.  Steele  F.  A.  Prahl 

Vice-President  in  Charge  Vice-President  in  Charge 
of  Sales  of  Manufaauring 


w..  ContinentaT s  present  place  in 
the  Industry,  a  tribute  to  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  quality  of  products  and  the 
service  rendered  by  the  experienced  men 
in  its  Sales  Division,  it  is  fitting  that  tve 
picture  above  the  executives  who  have  been 
responsible  in  part  for  this  progress. 

lloivever,  to  pay  tribute  to  all  the  loyal 
and  capable  Continental  men  who  have 
contributeil  to  this  growth  would  be  im¬ 
possible  because  of  lack  of  space. 


Now  IS  THE 
STAUTIAG  TIME 


IT  won’t  be  long  now  before  the  Can¬ 
ning  Season  will  be  with  us.  Crops 
will  be  coming  in  and  canneries  will 
begin  to  hum.  Busy  days  are  just  ahead. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  make  sure  that  every¬ 
thing  is  in  readiness  to  "go.” 

Continental  has  every  facility  ready  for 
even  greater  service  in  1933.  Line  after 
line  of  smooth-running,  high-speed,  can¬ 
making  machinery  in  its  many  modern 
plants  will  soon  be  turning  out  cans  faster 
than  the  eye  can  count.  The  Traffic  De¬ 
partment  will  be  concentrating  on  the 
quickest  and  cheapest  ways  to  get  cans  to 
customers.  Research  Specialists  armed 
with  Laboratory  data  will  be  ready  to  serve 
quickly  whatever  emergency  arises.  Cios- 


One  of  the  39  modern  Continent 
Plants  of  today,  located  at  L< 
Angeles,  California,  in  which  hi 
been  installed  the  mostadvanced  cc 
manufacturing  machinery  andequi 
iiieut  known  to  engineering  scienc 


ing  Machine  inspections  are  being  made 
— everything  here  is  ready  to  go. 


irS  BETTER  PACKED  IN  TIN 


Modern  tin  cans  are  the  strongest,  light¬ 
est  and  most  economical  of  all  packages. 
They  seal  in  and  preserve  all  the  good¬ 
ness  of  your  products.  They  exclude  air, 
moisture,  germs,  light  and  other  destruc¬ 
tive  elements.  No  other  container  yields 
so  much  in  service  at  comparative  cost. 
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EDITORIALS 

Keep  hammering  away— Mr.  Paul  M.  Wil- 

liams.  Senior  Marketing  Specialist  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  who  is  register¬ 
ing  those  canners  who  intend  to  label  their  goods  this 
year,  or  some  of  them,  with  the  distinctive  grading 
insignia  “A,”  “B,”  or  “C,”  tells  us  that  they  are  not 
enrolling  these  goods  as  rapidly  as  he  would  like  to 
see.  He  hoped,  if  he  did  not  expect,  that  they  would 
quickly  have  the  5,000,000  cases  which  would  enable 
him  to  go  through  with  the  big  canned  foods  adver¬ 
tising  plan  he  has  in  mind.  You  will  recall  that  he 
has  promised  to  put  canned  foods  on  the  air,  through 
the  farm  and  home  hour  listened  to  by  millions,  and 
likewise  to  include  them  in  the  press-releases  which 
are  used  by  thousands  of  papers  all  over  the  land.  But 
to  do  this  he  must  be  assured  that  there  will  be,  at 
least,  five  million  cases  of  goods  so  labeled,  and  that 
these  must  be  ready  by  October  1st,  1933.  To  expedite 
this  move  we  prepared  and  printed  a  form  which  you 
could  fill  out,  entering  any  number  or  kinds  of  goods 
you  chose  to  enter.  This  form  has  been  copied  and 
reprinted  rather  extensively  in  other  papers,  but  we 
are  again  reproducing  it  so  that  you  may  have  no 
excuse  for  not  being  able  to  enter  your  goods. 

The  value  of  this  free  advertising  ought  to  be 
understood  and  grasped  by  any  producer  with  even  a 
slight  degree  of  merchandising  ability  about  him.  The 
casual  reader  expects  the  advertiser  to  sing  his  own 
song,  whether  it  be  an  individual  or  firm,  or  an  asso¬ 
ciated  effort  to  promote  the  sale  of  any  goods;  but 
when  the  Government  speaks,  as  would  be  the  case 
here,  everybody  recognizes  that  this  is  a  disinterested, 
unbiased  voice,  and  they  not  only  listen,  but  they  be¬ 
lieve.  That  is  why  the  Government  is  careful,  and 
why  it  is  so  hard  to  enlist  its  support.  And  here  it  is 
offered  to  the  producers  of  canned  foods — and  they 
hesitate.  Can  you  beat  that? 

Well,  as  “Al”  would  say,  we’ve  just  got  to  keep  ham¬ 
mering  away. 

We  have  been  facing  a  very  fine  example  of  that 
“hammering  away”  for  the  past  two  weeks,  right  out 
of  our  front  window,  as  we  write.  The  Government 
maintains  two  immense  buildings,  covering  the  block 
from  Frederick  to  Gay  Street,  on  Lombard  Street,  and 
half  way  down  both  Gay  and  Frederick  Streets,  as 
Public  Stores:  the  place  where  imported  goods  are 
stored  until  released  or  the  duty  paid.  Baltimore 
rates  very  high  as  an  import  place,  ranking  third  or 
fourth,  we  believe,  iron  ore  and  sugar  bringing  its 
total  to  a  high  point,  but  there  is  normally  a  very 
large  amount  of  other  merchandise  coming  through 


this  port.  During  the  past  two  years,  however,  these 
two  great  buildings  have  had  hardly  a  carload  in  them 
at  any  time ;  but  now  they  are  busy  tearing  them  down 
to  build  a  new  Public  Stores  affording  greater  storage 
room! 

One  building  was  erected  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  and  built  to  resist  cannon-fire,  with  walls 
four  feet  thick  of  solid  brick,  and  with  even  a  brick 
roof,  something  you  probably  never  saw  in  your  life. 
It  was  a  veritable  fortress.  The  other  building,  nearer 
to  us,  was  possibly  one  of  the  strongest  constructed 
buildings  in  the  country;  built  after  the  great  fire  in 
Baltimore,  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  Hopkins  Estate. 
Was  six  stories,  of  the  best  kind  of  brick  and  steel  con¬ 
struction,  the  bricks  laid  in  cement,  instead  of  mortar, 
and  with  100  per  cent  fioor  space  in  conformity  with 
modern  building  requirements.  To  raze  these  build¬ 
ings  the  contractors  had  to  select  the  largest  and 
strongest  negroes,  and  they  had  to  beat  the  walls  into 
brick  dust,  using  great  20-pound  mauls  and  pick  axes, 
to  get  them  down.  These  great  Amazons  would  swing 
these  mauls  against  this  solid  masonry,  and  the  mauls 
would  fiy  back  as  if  it  were  solid  granite.  But  they 
kept  pounding  away,  and  eventually  the  walls  came 
down,  and  they  will  soon  be  ready  to  erect  the  politi- 
cally-inspired-Government-contracted  new  buildings ! 
Why  this  wanton  waste?  Answer  is  made:  “Why  the 
appropriation  has  been  made”!  (two  or  three  years 
ago)  and  the  inference  is  that  it  miist  be  spent. 

But  the  point  w'e  sought  was:  keep  hammering 
away  and  even  the  hardest  problem  will  be  solved. 
And  so  we  are  back  at  “intelligent  labeling.” 

As  attractive  as  this  proposition  is :  free  advertising 
impossible  to  value  in  dollars,  and  beyond  question 
the  very  thing  that  canned  foods  most  need,  since  it 
compels  truthful  labeling  as  well  as  intelligent,  yet 
there  is  opposition  to  it,  as  we  before  pointed  out,  and 
not  all  on  the  part  of  distributors  who  have  their  own 
private  labels. 

Here  are  two  letters,  each  from  a  young,  aggressive, 
hustling  canner,  in  widely  separated  sections  of  the 
country : 

Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

The  writer  just  returned  from  a  trip  over  part  of  the 
grocery  trade,  calling  on  a  total  of  53  wholesale  grocers 
and  large  retailers. 

Prior  to  this  trip  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Tri- 
State  Packers’  Association  in  Baltimore  and  was  very 
much  enthused  about  the  idea  of  putting  the  various  grades 
A,  B,  and  C,  on  labels  and  had  about  made  the  decision  to 
do  this  in  the  coming  season. 

To  learn  the  attitude  of  the  grocers,  I  asked  almost 
every  one  of  those  on  whom  I  called  to  express  his  opinion 
on  the  subject.  The  result  was  that  I  could  not  find  a  single 
one  that  was  in  favor  of  the  idea.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  reaction  is  entirely  due  to  their  own  convictions  that 
it  would  hurt  the  sale  of  canned  foods. 

After  sifting  the  various  stories  that  I  received  on  the 
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subject  and  reaching  a  conclusion  of  my  own,  I  determined 
that  the  resistance  shown  to  this  idea  was  largely  caused 
by  a  trick  that  is  used  by  a  lot  of  grocers  in  buying  their 
best  grades  of  canned  foods.  The  “trick”  referred  to  is  that 
in  their  buying,  they  make  inquiries  for  Standard  and 
Extra  Standard  quality  and  try  to  get  the  inquiry  around 
to  as  many  sources  of  supply  as  possible,  and  have  each 
source  to  submit  samples  of  their  offering.  The  buyer  then 
makes  his  choice  from  the  various  samples  and  tries  to  buy 
from  the  fellow  that  offers  practically  Extra  Standard 
quality  as  Standard  at  the  Standard  market,  or  Fancy 
quality  at  the  Extra  Standard  market.  In  other  words,  they 
try  to  get  one  grade  above  the  grade  that  the  canner  calls 
his  offering.  There  are  plenty  of  standard  quality  sales 
from  the  canner  that  are  trumped  up  by  the  buyer,  and 
when  he  sells  them  to  his  retailers  they  are  not  called 
standard,  such  as  he  bought,  but  they  are  then  a  grade 
higher.  The  wholesale  grocer  then  has  not  only  the  market 
margin  between  the  two  grades  but  a  profit  tacked  on  top 
of  that. 

I  would  dare  to  state  that  there  are  plenty  of  house¬ 
wives  today  that  do  not  know  what  a  can  of  strictly  Fancy 
Peas,  Corn  or  whatever  item  it  may  be,  looks  like.  They 
never  bought  what  the  high-class  trade  of  today  would  call 
Fancy.  Instead,  they  were  being  supplied  through  a  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  that  handled  a  low  Extra  Standard  quality  that 
he  bought  at  a  price,  and  who  sold  this  quality  through 
the  retail  store  calling  it  Fancy. 

It  is  this  same  theory  that  places  the  national  advertisers 
of  canned  foods  against  the  idea  of  grades  on  labels.  At 
the  present  time  a  lot  of  them  are  getting  away  with 
Extra  Standard  quality  that  they  are  selling  to  the  house¬ 
wife  as  Fancy  (though  it  is  not  called  such). 

I  write  this  for  your  information  and  hope  that  you 
publish  this  letter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

P.  S.  I  might  add  that  many  times  we  sold  Extra  Stand¬ 
ard  quality  at  an  Extra  Standard  price  and  when  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  buyer’s  labels,  they  read  “Fancy”  or  “Strictly 
Fancy  Select,”  etc.  On  several  occasions  we  objected  to 
this  misbranding  but  got  an  answer  from  the  buyers  to  “Put 
those  labels  on  the  goods  or  forget  about  the  order  and  he 
would  buy  from  someone  that  didn’t  object  to  using  them.” 
What  is  a  canner  to  do  in  a  case  of  this  kind? 

(Note:  The  answer  is:  the  canner  can  be  held  for  misbrand¬ 
ing. — Editor.) 

Gentlemen : 

Again  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  the  interest  you 
have  taken  in  getting  canners  to  see  their  weakness  in  the 
present  labeling  method.  When  we  consider  the  thousands 
of  brands  with  their  indefinite  definitions,  it  certainly  is 
asking  too  much  of  the  housewife  to  be  able  to  get  any 
sense  out  of  the  whole  proposition. 

The  trend  of  the  past  few  years,  especially  on  the  part 
of  Wisconsin  canners,  has  been  toward  more  informative 


labeling  and  all  of  the  big  producers  are  doing  quite  a  bit 
of  work  toward  educating  the  consumer  to  where  these 
several  canners  are  very  definitely  identifying  their  brands 
in  the  markets  which  they  push. 

There  are  such  chains  as  Central  Wisconsin,  Columbus, 
Lake  Side,  Interieden,  Stokely,  Oconomowoc  and  several  of 
the  lesser  ones,  that  produce  well  over  one-half  of  the  peas, 
who  are  doing  a  nice  piece  of  work  in  merchandising  their 
products.  The  only  correction  which  might  be  brought 
about  is  the  matter  of  designating  the  quality  on  the  label. 
This  proposition  has  been  retarded  because  of  the  fact  that 
qualities  vary  somewhat,  which  might  lead  to  trouble. 
This  has  been  off-set  by  the  fact  that  all  of  the  canners 
who  have  a  considerable  business  under  their  labels,  watch 
the  quality  very  carefully  so  that  the  brand  is  identified 
with  a  definite  quality  rather  than  with  having  this  stated 
on  the  label.  For  instance,  we  sell  twenty  thousand  cases 
of  Extra  Standard  No.  2  sieve  Alaskas  in  one  market  under 
one  brand.  This  brand  is  about  as  well  entrenched  in  this 
market  as  the  Campbell  Soup  brand.  The  consumer  knows 
just  about  what  she  is  getting  when  she  buys  a  can  of 
these  peas  and  it  would  not  help  a  great  deal  to  specify 
the  quality  on  the  label. 

Against  this,  we  have  probably  60  per  cent  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  canned  foods  which  are  not  tied  up  in  this  way, 
and  this  is  the  element  which  causes  the  confusion  spoken 
of. 

Many  of  these  will  not  be  with  us  a  few  years  hence, 
as  a  lot  of  these  units,  due  to  their  indefinite  market  tie-up, 
will  not  be  able  to  maintain  their  position  and  will  be 
forced  to  tie-up  with  some  organization  that  is  making 
a  good  job  of  merchandising  their  products. 

A  great  deal  of  good  will  undoubtedly  follow  thru  your 
efforts  and  we  hope  to  continue  the  good  work  to  where  we 
can  look  on  our  methods  with  satisfaction,  rather  than  with 
the  questioning  attitude  that  has  prevailed  so  largely  in 
the  past. 

Yours  very  truly. 

The  consumers  take  these  well  merchandised  goods, 
referred  to  in  this  last  letter,  but  they  do  not  knoiv 
what  the  quality  is.  Is  there  any  objection  to  telling 
them?  The  goods  probably  grade  “A.”  People  will 
quickly  learn  that  and  be  able  to  make  comparisons. 
Don’t  be  afraid  that  other  packs  will  profit.  They  will, 
but  what  helps  canned  foods  helps  yours.  Remember 
how  the  late  “Jimmie”  Anderson,  used  to  plead  with 
the  canners  to  help  the  industry,  make  the  better  way 
known,  so  that  all  canned  foods  would  be  stepped  up? 

In  our  case,  take  the  buying  of  canned  foods  out  of 
the  “guessing”  class;  install  confidence  in  place  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  That  is  the  A.  B.  C.  of  this 
question.  And  here  is  the  form  to  be  filled  out : 


GRADE  ON  LABELS 

In  the  drive  for  more  informative  labels  on  canned  foods,  we  intend  to  use  on  our  labels  Grade  “A”  Grade  “B”  or 
1  least  the  following  number  of  cases,  covering  1933  packs,  and  to  have  these  ready  on  or  before  October 


CASES 


-CAN  SIZE 


PRODUCT- 


DATE  — 
Mail  Thia  to 

PAUL  M.  WILLIAMS 
Fruit  Sc  Vecetuble  GradiuK  Serrlca 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  Washington,  D.  C. 


SIGNED- 


BY¬ 


ADDRESS 
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Hamachek’s  Ideal  Green 

Pea 

Hulling  Machines 

Their  use  insures  more 
thorough  hulling,  abetter 
pack  and  a  larger  profit. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Manufacturers  of 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 

Established  1880  Incorporated  1924 

1.  Adjustable  Feed  Door. 

2.  Bevel  Gear  Drive,  oil- 
tight  gearcase. 

3.  Cut  steel  drive  pinions . 

4.  Sheetmetal  doors 
bound  with  steel  bars. 

5.  Removable  heavy  cast 
iron  machined  ends. 

6.  Sight-feed  fresh  water 
supply. 

7.  Extra  strong  casting 
supporting  discharge 
chute. 


8.  Steam  openings  at 
each  end  of  Blancher. 

9.  No.  10  gauge  galvanized 
iron  tank. 

10.  Adjustable  idlers  sup¬ 
porting  drum,  remov¬ 
able  from  outside. 

11.  Seams  lap-welded  for 
strength  and  easy 
drainage. 

12.  Extra  heavy  angle  iron 
frame. 


BRISTLING 

WITH  GOOD  POINTS 

No  ordinary  blancher  has 
all  these  features  of  the 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  BLANCHER 

Thorough  design  and  superior  workman¬ 
ship  have  put  the  Sprague-Sells  Blancher 
far  in  the  lead. 

The  important  Sprague-Sells  features 
mean  everything  to  you — real  blanching 
efficiency  —  freedom  from  waste  —  from 
tinkering  —  from  trouble. 

Sprague-Sells  Blanchers  give  the  ultimate 
in  service  to  the  user.  They  will  outlast 
and  out-perform  any  other  blancher. 

Avoid  trouble  in  the  important  season 
just  ahead  by  installing  the  blancher 
which  merits  your  full  confidence.  Write 
today  for  quotation. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
Hoopestonf  Illinois 
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CROP  DEPARTMENT 

By  CROP  EXPERTS. 

Latest  Developments  In  Seed  Improvement 
Crop  Pest  Control  »  Growers’  Problems 


BACTERIAL  WILT  OF  SWEET  CORN 

Prof.  Charles  Chupp 

Cornell  University 

IN  the  last  three  years  Stewart’s  disease,  or  the  sweet 
corn  wilt,  has  been  increasing  in  severity  in  the 
zone  represented  by  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois.  The  northern  limits  to  which  the  disease 
extended  was  the  lower  tier  of  counties  in  New  York 
State  and  along  Lake  Erie  in  Canada.  This  condition 
is  unusual  for  until  this  past  year  the  disease  has 
never  been  present  so  far  north.  At  present  it  is  not 
possible  to  state  whether  the  bacterium  is  becoming 
more  common  generally  or  whether  the  increase  of 
the  trouble  is  due  merely  to  the  high  temperatures  of 
the  past  few  summers  and  will  abate  with  the  coming 
of  cooler  weather.  The  added  amount  of  injury  may  in 
part  also  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  very  early 
susceptible  varieties  of  sweet  corn  are  now  being 
grown  more  commonly  than  the  older  late  maturing 
types  which  are  fairly  resistant.  The  amount  of  rain¬ 
fall  at  planting  time  too  has  a  great  influence  on  the 
severity  of  infection,  a  heavy  rain  being  especially 
favorable  for  the  pathogene. 

The  life  history  of  the  bacterium  is  not  fully  known. 
It  lives  over  winter  in  the  old  plant  refuse  and  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  new  crop  by  the  twelve-spotted  cucumber 
beetle,  or  as  it  is  more  generally  known,  the  southern 
corn  root  maggot.  The  bacterium  also  is  carried  over 
winter  in  the  seed,  and  during  the  summer  is  trans¬ 
mitted  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  new  crop  by  the 
Steely  and  the  Rasping  flea  beetles. 

The  control  measures  consist  in  sanitation,  rotation, 
and  the  use  of  resistant  varieties.  In  localities  where 
the  disease  has  never  been  present  before  the  trouble 
can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  healthy  seed.  If  sweet 
corn  seed  from  northern  States  such  as  northern  New 
York,  Maine,  or  southern  Canada  is  obtained  it  should 
be  free  from  the  trouble.  In  localities  where  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  present,  healthy  seed  is  of  little  or  no 
value.  Seed  treatment  has  not  proved  beneficial  except¬ 
ing  under  experimental  greenhouse  conditions  and 
therefore  is  not  recommended. 

In  the  fall  the  infected  plants  should  be  destroyed  by 
burning,  placing  the  green  stalks  in  the  silo  as  soon  as 
the  harvesting  is  complete,  or  by  turning  the  stubble 
under  deeply.  Furthermore  next  year’s  sweet  corn 
crop  should  be  planted  as  far  from  the  present  field 


as  possible.  The  twelve-spotted  cucumber  beetle  even 
then  can  migrate  from  one  part  of  the  farm  to  another 
and  in  so  doing  carry  some  of  the  bacteria  from  the 
old  stalks  to  new  plants. 

If  the  disease  becomes  too  severe  it  may  be  necessary 
to  plant  late-maturing  white  varieties  for  a  year  or 
two.  Then  by  obtaining  seed  from  as  far  north  as 
possible  the  trouble  in  an  average  year  can  be  avoided. 
One  of  the  more  hopeful  methods  of  control  that  has 
been  developed  lately  is  the  use  of  resistant  varieties. 
Such  strains  have  been  bred  by  one  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  men  working  at  Purdue.  If 
these  resistant  strains  are  used  as  parents  of  an 
generation  or  one  of  the  resistant  strains  is  top  crossed 
with  an  ordinary  variety  the  F^  generation  in  most 
cases  has  proved  resistant  enough  to  be  profitable  com¬ 
mercially.  In  addition  F^  strains  are  usually  more 
prolific  than  the  average  variety  of  sweet  corn  and 
are  desirable  from  this  standpoint  alone.  A  few  of 
the  seedsmen  already  have  such  F^  seed  available.  If 
the  demand  is  great  enough  additional  seedsmen  prob¬ 
ably  will  have  a  supply  for  another  season. 

DISEASES  OF  TOMATOES  IN  THE  FIELD 

By  Prof.  Charles  Chupp 

Cornell  University 

The  canner  who  grows  tomato  plants  for  the  con¬ 
tract  grower  carries  a  great  responsibility.  After 
the  plants  are  set  in  the  field  little  can  be  done  to 
protect  the  crop  from  diseases,  therefore  nearly  all  of 
the  preventive  measures  can  be  practiced  in  the  seed 
bed.  First,  the  canner  should  obtain  northern  grown 
seed  where  tomato  diseases  are  relatively  rare.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  plants  imported  from  the  south  should  be  known 
to  be  free  from  any  of  the  serious  troubles.  Third, 
proper  precautions  should  be  taken  to  have  plants  free 
from  mosaic,  of  normal  growth  so  that  they  will  resist 
blossom-end  rot  or  black-rot,  and  that  have  been  pro¬ 
tected  against  the  leaf-spot  which  produces  early  de¬ 
foliation  and  consequent  sun  scald.  In  an  analysis 
made  in  1932  fifty-five  per  cent  of  33  tons  of  No.  2 
tomatoes  were  affected  with  sun  scald,  which  shows  the 
extreme  extent  of  this  injury. 

In  protecting  the  young  plants  from  mosaic,  all 
weed  hosts  of  this  disease  should  rigidly  be  removed 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  greenhouses  or  hot  beds  where 
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Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warnerinter-lnsurance  Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 

Lowest  possible 
net  cost  consistent 
with  Sound  Protection 


Lansins  B.  Warner^  Incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


^Artistic 

lAMLS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


MAGNETIC  SPOT 
COATING  MACHINE 

We  have  just  developed  a  new  and  very  im¬ 
portant  feature  for  our  product.  Just  the 
improvement  that  many  tin  decorators  have 
been  waiting  for. 

^^Micrometer  Adjustment** 

This  Arrangement  enables  the  operator  to 
quickly  set  the  color  rollers  to  any  required 
thickness  of  film  or  coating. 


.  .  ^  Hormel-Wagner  Patent 

MAGNETIC  SPOT  COATING  MACHINE. 

This  Machine  is  adjustable  to  All  Sheet  Sizes  and  has  Perfectly 
Balanced  and  Exact  True  Running  Fountain  and  Distributor 
Rollers  revolving  in  Special  Ball  Bearing  Journal  Boxes.  Furn¬ 
ished  Complete  with  Rotary  Pump  for  delivering  color  into 
fountain  and  a  Water  Cooling  System  on  the  Scraper  Roller 
which  prevents  spoilage  of  the  Composition  Rollers.  Absolute 
and  Positive  Register  is  assured  and  Disappearing  Feed  Fingers 
add  to  tbe  already  great  efficiency  of  this  unit. 

POSITIVELY  NO  MAGNETISM  RETAINED 
IN  THE  TINPLATE. 

also  manufacturers  or 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens,  Magnetic  Tin 
Plate  Cleaning  Machines,  Offset  Proving  Presses, 
Transfer  Devices,  Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Ma¬ 
chines,  Automatic  Lifts  for  Tin  Plate,  Simplex  Litho 
Plate  Whirlers,  Magnetic  Turn  Tables,  Recovering  of 
Litho  Leather  &  Damper  Rollers. 

IVrife  For  Fall  Particulars. 

Charles  Wagner  Litho  Machinery  Co., 
Incorporated 

51  -  55  PARK  AVENUE,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 
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the  plants  are  to  be  grown.  The  soil  in  this  area  should 
either  be  cultivated  or  put  down  to  a  lawn  and  mowed 
regularly  each  week  beginning  as  soon  as  plant  growth 
starts  in  the  spring.  No  old  tomato  plants  nor  related 
crops  such  as  petunias  or  potatoes  should  be  permitted 
to  grow  near  or  in  the  plant  beds  where  the  young 
seedlings  are  being  grown.  The  workmen  should  not 
be  permitted  to  break  sprouts  from  old  potato  tubers 
in  storage  and  then  to  transfer  such  possibly  infected 
potato  sap  to  the  tomato  bed,  for  in  this  way  mosaic 
and  streak  may  be  spread  from  potatoes  to  tomatoes. 
Furthermore  the  use  of  tobacco  should  be  wholly  elimi¬ 
nated  while  the  men  are  in  the  seed  bed  for  the  tobacco 
mosaic  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  tomato  and  can  be 
transmitted  through  the  sputum  of  the  workmen  when 
they  are  chewing  the  tobacco  leaf. 

In  order  to  guard  against  blossom-end  rot  the  plants 
must  be  grown  uniformly  as  regards  rapidity  and  in 
their  relation  to  moisture.  Plants  should  not  be  grown 
too  rapidly  at  first  and  then  wilted  later  to  check  their 
growth.  Neither  should  they  be  hardened  long  and  in 
this  way  made  more  susceptible  to  blossom-end  rot. 
The  farmers  should  be  urged  continually  to  have  soil 
with  a  large  amount  of  well-rotted  humus  in  it.  Lack 
of  humus  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  causing  blos¬ 
som-end  rot.  If  the  grower  has  very  sandy  soil  as  well 
as  soil  which  is  heavier  it  probably  is  better  to  urge 
him  to  grow  the  tomatoes  on  the  heavier  soil  if  his 
plants  have  been  bothered  with  this  fruit  trouble.  No 
spraying  or  dusting  will  help  in  checking  this  disease. 

In  connection  with  the  control  of  the  leaf -spot  it  is 
well  to  treat  the  seed  with  red  cuprous  oxide  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Horsfall  of  the  Geneva  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  then  to  dust 
the  young  plants  with  copper  lime  dust  or  spray  them 
with  bordeaux  mixture  at  weekly  intervals  as  long  as 
they  are  in  the  seedbed.  This  will  reduce  very  greatly 
the  primary  infection  of  the  leaf-spot  and  therefore 
delay  defoliation  when  the  plants  are  set  into  the  field. 
In  cases  where  defoliation  is  likely  to  be  severe  it  may 
even  be  necessary  to  spray  once  or  twice  after  the 
plants  are  set  into  the  field.  Too  many  sprayings,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  advisable.  Ripening  may  be  delayed  for 
so  long  a  time  that  frost  injury  will  result.  Where 
such  a  variety  as  Marglobe  which  is  fairly  resistant  to 
leaf-spot  can  be  grown  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  substi¬ 
tute  it  in  place  of  some  of  the  more  susceptible  ones 
such  as  Bonny  Best  and  similar  types. 

In  conclusion  it  is  repeated  that  the  canner  has  a 
great  responsibility  growing  young  plants  for  the 
farmer  and  should  do  everything  possible  to  make  this 
crop  a  success  even  though  it  may  not  always  bring 
additional  money  to  the  factory  owner.  It  means  a 
more  nearly  satisfied  contract  grower  and  this  in  the 
end  means  a  better  product  for  canning. 


THE  BOOK  YOV  NEED  !  ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edilion  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor 
107  South  Frederick  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

The  Canning  Trade  is  the  ordy  paper  published  exclusively 
in  the  interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty-sixth  year. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Canning  Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 
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. 
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- 

$3.00 

Canada  - 

. 
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- 

6.50 

Foreign  - 
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. 

- 

6.00 

Extra  Copies, 

when  on 
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- 
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Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 


The  Canning  Trade. 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 


IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  TOMATOES  AND 
TOMATO  PASTE 

NITED  STATES  imports  of  canned  tomatoes  and 
tomato  paste  are  shown  in  the  following  tabu¬ 
lation,  compiled  in  the  Foodstuffs  Division  from 
figures  released  by  the  Statistical  Division  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  These 
figures  are  for  the  first  three  months  of  1932  and  1933 : 

IMPORTS  OF  canned  TOMATOES 


March,  1932  March,  1933 

Pounds  Value  Pounds  Value 

Italy  .  9,032,712  $277,336  7,429,868  $247,863 

Others  .  1,959,700*  52,388*  .  . 

Total  . 10,992,412  $329,724  7,429,868  $247,863 


*Includes  1,950,300  pounds  valued  at  $52,095  from  Canada. 

First  3  months  of  1932  First  3  months  of  1933 

Pounds  Value  Pounds  Value 

Italy  . 24,210,795  $740,519  17,348,857  $587,279 

Others  .  8,986,348  238,062  8.093  269 

Total  . 33,197,143  $978,545  17,356,950  $587,548 

IMPORTS  OF  TOMATO  PASTE 

March,  1932  March,  1933 

Pounds  Value  Pounds  Value 

Italy  .  716,882  $44,600  731,449  $54,621 

Others  .  .  .  . 

Total  .  716,882  $44,600  731,449  $54,621 

First  3  months  of  1932  First  3  months  of  1933 

Pounds  Value  Pounds  Value 

Italy  .  2,338,776  $145,595  2,305,250  $154,733 

Others  .  8,515  343  .  . 

Total  .  2,347,291  $145,938  2,305,250  $154,733 


CONRAD  SCHENKEL  DEAD 

NE  of  Baltimore’s  oldest  and  best  known  can- 
ners,  Conrad  J.  Schenkel,  died  on  Sunday, 
April  30th.  He  was  of  H.  J.  Hemingway  & 
Company,  operating  a  cannery  at  Orleans  and  Brad¬ 
ford  Streets  for  many  years.  Recently  this  plant  was 
shut  down  and  the  business  discontinued. 

His  son,  Robert  D.  Schenkel  opened  a  cannery  at 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  and  has  been  branching  out  rapidly. 

Conrad  Schenkel  was  an  active  and  popular  figure 
in  the  Canned  Foods  Exchange,  a  hearty,  loveable 
character  and  his  passing  will  be  deeply  mourned.  He 
was  71  years  old.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two 
sons. 
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GREEN  LIMA  BEANS  FOR  MANUFACTURE; 
INTENDED  ACREAGE 

1933  WITH  COMPARISONS 

By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  4,  1933. 

A  CCORDING  to  reports  from  canning  firms  repre- 
senting  87  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  of 
/  \  green  lima  beans  estimated  for  canning  or  pro¬ 

cessing  in  1932,  the  acreage  now  intended  for  the 
1933  season  is  about  14  per  cent  smaller  than  the  acre¬ 
age  harvested  in  1932,  and  is  less  than  half  the  total 
acreage  harvested  in  either  1930  or  1931. 

Should  plantings  be  made  according  to  these  intended 
acreage  reports,  the  total  acreage  for  the  1933  season 
would  amount  to  14,090  acres  compared  with  16,430 
acres  harvested  in  1932,  28,760  acres  in  1931,  30,980 
acres  in  1930,  and  24,570  acres  in  1929.  The  usual 
loss  between  planted  and  harvested  acreage  is  3  or 
4  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  States,  the  intended 
acreages  indicated  for  1933,  compared  with  harvested 
acreages  in  1932, 1931, 1930,  and  1929.  These  intended 
acreages  are  not  to  be  considered  as  estimates  of 
planted  acreages  for  the  coming  season,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  subject  to  change  before  plantings  are  actually 
made,  according  to  weather  conditions,  economic  fac¬ 
tors  and  the  possible  effect  of  this  report  upon  canners’ 
and  growers’  plans. 


Harvested  Acreage  Intended  Acreage 

1933 

State  1929  1930  1931  1932  As  %  of  Acres 

Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  1932  Har.  Indicated 

New  Jersey  .  1.900  1,960  1,450  l,150t  83  950J 

Delaware  .  7,400  9,300  8,400  3,760  100  3,750 

Maryland  .  3,230  4,000  3,700  2,000  60  1,000 

Virginia  .  3,270  4,480  6,340  4,800*  97  4,660 

Ohio  .  1,490  1,020  1,740  $  ....  § 

Michigan  .  3,740  6,340  4,000  1,600  69  1,100 

Minnesota  .  800  970  600  §  ....  S 

Other  Statest  .  2.740  3,920  3,630  3,130  84  2,640 

Total  . 24,670  30,980  28,760  16,430*  86.8  14,090 


i  “Other  States”  include  Colorado,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Minnesota, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Washington, 
and  Wisconsin. 

t  Acreage  for  both  canning  and  froAn  pack. 

S  Included  in  “Other  States”  group. 

*  Revised. 

^  J/t 

EUROPE  TAKING  TO  CANNED  FOODS 

IMPROVEMENT  in  the  outlook  for  American  can¬ 
ners,  can  manufacturers  and  growers  of  canning 
crops  were  emphasized  by  Carle  C.  Conway,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc., 
upon  his  return  recently  from  Europe  on  the  Aqui- 
tania. 

“Canned  foods  are  becoming  increasingly  popular 
in  Europe,  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain 
and  Italy,”  Mr.  Conway  stated.  “Improvement  in  the 
demand  for  canned  foods  in  European  markets,  the 
reduced  parity  of  our  dollar  compared  with  European 
currencies  and  the  favorable  statistical  position  of  our 
canning  industry  here  in  the  United  States,  will,  I 
believe,  result  in  improvement  for  American  canners 
in  both  export  and  domestic  business  this  season. 
Naturally  American  can  makers  and  farmers  produc¬ 
ing  crops  for  commercial  canning  will  also  benefit.” 


Bargains ! 

Bargains! 

Bargains! 

in  Canning  Machinery 

f 

Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 

Robins  Retort 

Manufactured  by 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard  and  Concord  Streets 
BALTIMORE,  »  MARYLAND 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  BARGAINS 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


PLEASE  accept  my  apology  for  an  unintentional 
implication,  in  my  article  last  week,  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association 
would  make  direct  recommendations  as  to  desirable 
brokers  in  any  market.  I  feel  though,  that  our  readers 
understand  he  cannot  discriminate  between  members 
of  the  association  in  any  market. 

Your  request  for  suggestions  will  be  answered 
promptly  by  the  Secretary,  who  will  also  mail  you  a 
list  of  the  national  membership  in  his  trade  group,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  clear  that  the  director  of  the 
association  living  in  any  market  under  discussion  will 
no  doubt  be  pleased  to  make  direct  recommendations 
concerning  desirable  brokers  with  whom  he  is  per¬ 
sonally  and  well  acquainted. 

Even  if  you  have  no  immediate  intention  of  ap¬ 
pointing  new  brokers  in  any  of  the  markets  in  which 
you  are  selling  your  pack,  you  should  have  a  copy  of 
the  1933  Directory  National  Food  Brokers  Association. 
They  are  published  for  free  distribution  and  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  Paul  Fishback,  644  Maple  Road, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

For  fear  a  single  reader  may  not  do  this  and  thus 
fail  to  get  the  information  regarding  the  association 
broker  which  is  contained  in  it  I  am  going  to  reproduce 
the  last  two  pages  in  the  current  directory.  I  am  espe¬ 
cially  pleased  at  the  opportunity  to  do  this  because  it 
may  have  seemed  at  times  in  the  past  I  was  “Agin” 
all  brokers. 

“ABOUT  THE  BROKER” 

“The  food  broker  performs  an  indispensable 
function  in  the  grocery  industry.  From  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  industry  he  has  done  for  the  can- 
ners  and  other  manufacturers  that  which  very 
few  of  them  could  have  done  for  themselves  and 
which  none  of  them  could  have  done  so  thoroughly 
and  inexpensively. 

“No  canner,  manufacturer  or  producer  of  food 
and  grocery  products  can  maintain  a  sales  force 
at  anything  approaching  the  price  he  pays  for  the 
service  rendered  by  the  food  broker.  The  broker 
is  paid  nothing  until  he  make  a  sale,  and  only  then. 
His  pay  is  a  small  percentage  of  the  sales  price. 

“The  food  broker  must  be  considered  the  direct, 
personal  sales  representative  in  each  wholesale 
distributing  market.  He  cannot  devote  his  entire 
time  and  attention  to  the  distribution  of  the  prod¬ 


ucts  of  any  one  princpial,  unless  that  entire  time 
is  paid  for  by  the  principal.  In  that  event  there 
would  be  no  economy — no  savings  effected  in 
sales  costs. 

“There  is  no  salary,  no  railroad,  motor  or  hotel 
expense  charged  to  the  principal  by  the  food 
broker.  He  is  on  the  ground  continuously,  with¬ 
out  a  cent  of  cost  to  the  principal  until  business 
has  been  produced.  The  principal  pays  for  sales 
made.  There  is  no  expense  between  sales,  nor 
when  the  seller  is  sold  out  or  otherwise  out  of  the 
market. 

“Because  the  broker  renders  a  service,  not  only 
in  making  the  sale,  but  in  following  through  with 
the  merchandise  to  aid  in  distribution,  delivery 
and  resale;  to  adjust  difficulties  which  sometimes 
cannot  be  avoided,  he  alone  earns  the  right  to  re¬ 
ceive  brokerage  compensation. 

“Brokerage  is  an  element  of  cost,  not  price. 
Buyers  do  not  earn  and  should  not  receive  broker¬ 
age  or  its  equivalent  on  direct  purchases.  To  pay 
a  brokerage  by  any  method  or  in  any  form  to  a 
buyer,  sets  up  a  condition  of  discrimination 
against  other  buyers.  This  discrimination  is  re¬ 
sented  and  opposed  by  all  self-respecting  elements 
of  the  industry.” 

The  next  page  I  will  reproduce  here  from  the  associ¬ 
ation  directory  must  be  taken  as  the  association’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  non-member  and  not  as  reflecting  the 
attitude  or  opinion  of  this  magazine  or  the  writer  of 
this  column.  I  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  in  a  large 
part  while  realizing  fully  that  many  splendid  food 
brokers  are  not,  never  have  been  nor  never  will  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  national  association.  Fairness 
to  it  however,  prompts  me  to  state  their  case  fully. 

“ABOUT  THE  ASSOCIATION  BROKER” 

“There  are  two  essentials  to  be  considered  in 
the  appointment  of  the  food  broker  who  repre¬ 
sents  you.  They  are  whether  or  not  the  broker 
under  consideration  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Food  Brokers  Association. 

“The  Association  food  broker  is  one  who  has 
set  himself  forth  to  be  counted  as  supporting  the 
principles  of  business  conduct  expressed  in  the 
Association’s  Code  of  Ethics.  He  has  said,  in 
effect,  that  he  proposes  to  cooperate  fully  to  the 
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end  that  business  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
food  and  grocery  products  may  be  bettered  in 
every  respect. 

“There  may  be  good  brokers  who  have  not  fallen 
in  step,  but  why  take  a  chance  when  there  is  a 
good,  sound  association  broker  available  in  every 
principal  wholesale  market? 

“Those  who  are  not  members  of  the  association 
are  on  the  outside  for  three  primary  reasons. 
Some  have  been  refused  admission,  or  have  been 
expelled,  because  of  their  own  bad  practices. 
Some  have  declined  to  apply  for  admission  be¬ 
cause  they  differ  in  opinion  with  the  methods  of 
the  association.  Some  prefer  to  remain  on  the 
outside  to  get  the  benefits  of  association  activity, 
without  sharing  in  the  cost. 

“Why  take  a  chance  with  those  who  are  out  of 
step  with  an  organization  formed  for  the  good  of 
the  industry?  Any  association,  and  especially 
the  Food  Broker’s  Association  tries  to  do  things. 

It  tries  to  stabilize  and  simplify  methods.  It  op¬ 
poses  evils  and  bad  practices.  It  is  unquestionably 
an  agency  for  good. 

“The  seller  does  not  want  a  broker  who  will  not 
support  a  movement  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
industry.  He  does  not  want  a  broker  whose 
methods  are  bad.  He  does  not  want  a  broker  of 
narrow  vision  and  penurious  habits. 

“The  association  broker  is  available  for  the  for¬ 
ward  looking  seller.  He  has  proper  methods ;  he  is 
in  sympathy  with  all  plans  to  improve  the  grocery 
business  by  organized  effort;  he  has  the  disposi¬ 
tion  and  ability  to  support  his  position.” 

They  do  make  out  a  pretty  strong  case  for  the  asso¬ 
ciation  member  as  your  broker,  don’t  they  ? 

As  I  have  pointed  out  heretofore,  there  are  many 
fine  gentlemen  and  good  brokers  outside  the  associa¬ 
tion  but  a  canner  many  miles  removed  from  the  mar¬ 
ket  where  he  has  the  appointment  of  a  broker  under 
consideration  can  feel  reasonably  certain  he  will  get 
honest  representation  and  fair  treatment  if  he  ap¬ 
points  as  his  representative  a  member  of  the  National 
Association. 

Then,  too,  if  our  President’s  intentions  now  toward 
the  more  or  less  general  supervision  of  business  are 
carried  out  even  in  part,  trade  associations  will  no 


doubt  have  a  large  share  in  supporting  his  efforts.  In 
such  a  case,  membership  by  your  representatives  in 
such  an  association  will  help  you  to  increase  your 
profits  this  year  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

j/t 


TRADE-MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publicaticn  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  Its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contempiate  adopting  or  registering. 


Representation  of  a  red  band,  for  canned  fish,  fish  chowder, 
dried  codfish,  dried  herring,  dried  beef,  sliced  bacon,  etc.  Use 
claimed  since  1893  by  J.  W.  Beardsley’s  Sons,  Newark,  N.  J. 

EARLY  BREAKF.4ST,  cane  and  maple  syrup.  Use  claimed 
since  1890  by  Oelerich  &  Berry  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

SALOME  and  picture  of  dancer,  vinegars.  Use  claimed  since 
February,  1912,  by  Gregory-Robinson-Speas,  Inc.,  Rogers,  Ark. 

LUNCHOUR,  chicken  broth  with  rice  and  egg  noodle  chicken 
dinner.  Use  claimed  since  August,  1932,  by  Milani’s,  Inc.,  doing 
business  as  Lunchour  Food  Products  Company,  Seattle,  Wash. 

ZAKLY-RITE,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  Use  claimed 
since  December  20,  1932,  by  Paramount  Canning  Company, 
Haines,  Fla. 

PENN  MAID,  canned  fruits,  fruit  preserves,  jellies,  vinegar, 
apple  sauce  and  applebutter.  Use  claimed  since  January  10, 
1933,  by  The  C.  H.  Musselman  Company,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

BROWNIT,  canned  meat  hash.  Use  claimed  since  December 
30,  1932,  by  William  Underwood  Company,  Watertown,  Mass. 

PARKDALE,  canned  fruits.  Use  claimed  since  October  1, 
1929,  by  Apple  Growers  Association,  Hood  River,  Ore. 

BONOIL,  olive  oil.  Use  claimed  since  October  19,  1932,  by 
Stefano  Crisafulli,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GOLD  STREAM,  salad  oil,  vinegar,  table  syrup,  mustard, 
bottled  and/or  canned  chili  peppers.  Use  claimed  since  October 
25,  1932,  by  Crown  Products  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

LADY’S  CHOICE,  salad  oils,  vinegar,  table  syrup,  mustard, 
bottled  and/or  canned  chili  peppers.  Use  claimed  since  October 
25,  1932,  by  Crown  Products  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

BAKER’S  BRAND  and  picture  of  C.  W.  Baker,  canned  vege¬ 
tables.  Use  claimed  since  1867  by  C.  W.  Baker  &  Sons,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Md. 

VI-PRO,  soy  oleum  or  soy  bean  oil  used  as  a  food  and  an 
ingredient  of  foods.  Use  claimed  since  September  30,  1932,  by 
Clifford  L.  lorns,  doing  business  as  ViPro  Corporation,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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SAUER  KRAUT  EXCHANGE 

HERE  was  formed  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  April  22nd,  the  Sauerkraut  Exchange  of 
America.  The  president  is  Lon  P.  Flanigan  of  the 
Seneca  Kraut  &  Pickling  Company,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  secretary  is  John  M.  Stroup  of  the  Empire  State 
Pickling  Company,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

The  function  of  the  Exchange  will  be  to  gather  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  inventories,  shipments,  produc¬ 
tion,  growing  conditions,  raw  material  prices,  and  in¬ 
formation  of  all  kinds  interesting  to  the  kraut  indus¬ 
try  and  to  distribute  such  information  among  the 
members;  also  the  Sauerkraut  Exchange  of  America 
will  be  a  central  organization  through  which  all  kraut 
manufacturers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  maintain 
contacts  with  one  another  and  the  members  will  hold 
frequent  meetings  at  which  matters  of  interest  to  the 
kraut  business  can  be  fully  discussed. 

Memberships  in  the  Exchange  have  been  taken  out 
by  nearly  all  of  the  larger  factors  in  the  kraut  business, 
and  all  kraut  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are 
being  invited  to  take  out  memberships,  the  cost  of 
which  is  very  nominal,  being  only  enough  to  cover  the 
necessary  expense  of  assembling  and  distributing  the 
necessary  data. 

This  organization  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  meet¬ 
ings  recently  held  in  New  York  State,  Wisconsin  and 
Ohio  and  is  being  enthusiastically  entered  into  by 
kraut  manufacturers  from  all  sections  who  are  de¬ 
termined  to  restore  stabilized  conditions  to  the  kraut 
industry. 
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DEATH  OF  GEORGE  H.  DRAPER,  SR. 

R.  GEORGE  H,  DRAPER,  SR.,  President  of 
the  firm  of  Draper  &  Company,  died  at  his 
residence  in  Milford,  Del.,  on  May  3rd.  Mr. 
Draper  celebrated  his  87th  birthday  on  March  8th 
of  this  year. 

He  was  associated  with  the  canning  business  since 
1880,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Reis  & 
Draper  in  Milford,  Del.  This  firm  was  succeeded  by 
the  firm  of  Draper  &  Hirsch,  of  which  he  was  also  a 
members.  In  1920  the  firm  name  was  changed  to 
Draper  &  Company,  Inc.,  and  he  has  been  President  of 
the  firm  since  that  time. 

Funeral  services  were  held  from  his  late  residence 
in  Milford,  Del.,  on  Friday,  May  5th,  at  2  P.  M. 

The  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  operated  at  a  net  loss  of  $544,375  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  February  28,  1933,  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  President  G.  H.  Bradt.  This  compares 
with  a  loss  during  the  preceding  year  of  $390,794.  In 
both  cases  these  figures  are  after  depreciation  and  ad¬ 
justments.  President  Bradt  said  that  the  company’s 
notes  payable  have  been  reduced  approximately  30  per 
cent  since  the  closing  of  the  fiscal  year  and  that  the 
spinach  pack  and  a  portion  of  the  asparagus  pack 
have  been  completed  without  increasing  this  item. 
Directors  and  officers  were  re-elected  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Drokers  and  Commission 


Ganned  an^  Gt 


anners 


Suppliei 


Located-  in  the  heart  of  Maryland's  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers'  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  M  A  R  Y  L  A  IM  D,  U.  S.  A. 


SWEET  CORN 

TOMATO,  SOUASH,  PUMPKIN 
BEET  AND  OTHER  CANNERS  SEEDS 

Wholesale  Growers  for  the  Canning  and  Pickle  Trade 

Booking  Contracts  for  1934  Delivery  or  Prompt  Shipment 


BRANCHES  - 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 
ATLANTA,  GA. 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

MILFORD,  CONN. 


BEST  STOCKS 
BEST  PRICES 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


NOW  only 

$5.00 

In  line  with  the  times  the  price  of 

A  Complete  Course  In  Canning 

has  been  cut  in  half — to  $5.00  per  copy  cash  with  the 
order,  postage  paid.  This  is  the  same  book  in  every 
respect — complete  contents,  same  binding — exactly 
the  same  edition  as  sold  regularly  @  $10.00. 

This  is  the  one  book  of  authorative  instruction  and 
formulae  recognized  by  the  food  preserving  industry 
of  the  world;  has  had  a  world-wide  distribution, 
playing  a  full  part  in  the  development  of  commercial 
canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiment  making, 
sauces  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  are  lead  to  this  new  price  because  we  promised 
and  had  expected  to  have  a  revision  of  the  book  by 
this  time,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  this. 

The  fundamentals  have  not  changed,  nor  can  they; 
some  new  articles,  and  some  new  methods  have  been 
brought  out,  but  they  form  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total. 

Dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  at  this  new  price  from 
now  on. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


Wanted  —  Live  Accounts 


FOR  SALE-1  No.  3  TOWNSEND  String  Bean  Cutter 
rebuilt  to  1931  specifications,  without  Automatic 
Hopper  Feed.  4000  lbs.  per  hr.  capacity  —  new 
machine  guarantee.  $200.00  net  FOB  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— A  complete  line  of  pea  machinery.  Will 
sell  as  a  whole  or  in  single  pieces. 

Address  Box  A-1914  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 2  Langsenkamp  Tomato  Juice  Extractors. 
Perfect  condition.  Used  one  season. 

Address  Box  A-1916  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— One  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snipper  in 
good  condition.  One  Ayars  No.  2  Tomato  Packer  in 
good  condition. 

W.  E.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— New  Machinery:  No.  10  Fillers  for  Fruits 
and  Vegetables;  No.  10  Can  Conveyors  with  or 
without  Syruping  attachments  and  Inspection  Tables 
for  peeled  tomatoes.  A  liberal  discount  to  purchas¬ 
ers  during  the  month  of  May. 

Frank  M.  Wright  Co.,  Box  106,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 

1  Huntley  Pea  Blancher 
10  Sprague  Cooking  Retorts 
1  Steam  Crane 

1  Sprague  1  lb.  Filler;  could  be  used  for  tomato  paste 

1  Sauer  Kraut  Cutter 
4  Cabbage  Corers 

2  Pea  Viners 

The  above  are  in  A-1  condition  and  will  be  sold  cheap 
Address  Box  A-1 917  c/o  The  Canning  Trade 


For  Sale  —  Plants 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants  from  certified  seed:  Balti¬ 
more.  Bonnie  Best,  J.  T.  D.,  Scarlet  Topper,  Mar- 
globe-  500  GS/*;  1,000  SI. 00;  5,000  lots  90/  M.  Pepper 
Plants:  Ruby  King,  California  Wonder,  World  Beater 

-  500  70^;  1000  SI. 25.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants 

-  1,000  75/,  5,000  lots  60/  M.  Broccoli  -  500  75/,  1,000 
S1.25.  Egg  Plants  -  500  75/,  1,000  SI. 25.  No  order  is 
too  large.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Sims  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


WANTED— Food  Broker  seeks  new  lines,  contact  with 
wholesalers,  chains,  large  retailers  in  Boston  and  New 
England. 

Joseph  A.  Duffley,  60  South  St.,  Room  49A, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 


POSITION  WANTED — In  a  canning  plant  as  Superintendent, 
Foreman  or  work  of  any  kind  in  the  factory.  Have  had  25  sears 
experience  packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Will  work  for  any 
reasonable  salary  that  the  canning  company  can  afford  to  pay. 
Can  furnish  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1913  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Cannery  Superintendent  thoroughly  experienced  in 
the  canning  of  tomatoes  with  investment  up  to  three  thousand 
dollars  and  services  for  substantial  interest  in  tomato  cannery  in 
good  operating  condition  in  central  Indiana.  Owners  will  put  up 
additional  three  thousand  dollars  and  plant  which  has  necessary 
equipment  and  which  is  ready  to  operate.  Applicants  must 
state  experience  and  satisfactory  references. 

Address  Box  B-1911  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Experienced  preserve  cook  for  Eastern  plant,  who  is 
fully  familiar  with  the  making  of  preserves  and  jellies.  Desire 
man  preferably  with  experience  using  vacuum  pan  which  con¬ 
template  installing.  Reply  giving  details  of  past  experience 
and  present  salary  requirements. 

Address  Box  B-1915  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


MORE  GROPY  LESS  SOAPY 
“You  children  would  rather  go  to  a  moving  picture 
than  to  Sunday  school?” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  small  girl.  “It’s  darker  in  the 
picture  theater  and  we  don’t  have  to  have  our  faces 
washed.” 

CONTRACT  CASUALTY 
Two  men  were  getting  ready  for  a  dip  in  a  swim¬ 
ming  pool. 

“Your  shins  are  in  pretty  bad  shape,”  remarked  one. 
“Hockey  player?” 

“Oh,  no,”  was  the  reply.  “I  just  led  back  my  wife’s 
weak  suit.” 

HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  LOST 
“Look  here,  Rastus,  I  believe  we’re  lost,  don’t  you  ?” 
“Yas,  sah,  I  think  I  done  reco’nized  the  wrong  road 
when  I  made  that  last  turn.” 

THE  COURSE  OF  NATURE 
“Are  you  the  gentleman  who  gave  my  brother  a 
dog  last  week?” 

“I  am  the  man.” 

“Well,  Mother  says  to  come  and  take  them  all  back.” 

KEEPING  HIS  EYE  ON  IT 
Railroad  Agent  (dining  at  small  town  hotel) — Why 
does  that  dog  sit  there  and  watch  me  all  the  time? 

Waiter — You’ve  got  the  plate  he  usually  eats  from, 
sir. 

A  REAL  AID,  ANYWAY 
Native — There  goes  a  fellow  who  has  put  more  new 
cars  in  the  field  than  any  other  man  in  this  town. 
Stranger — An  automobile  manufacturer,  eh? 

Native — No — truck  driver. 

THE  ULTIMATE 

“So  that  new  hired  girl  of  your  is  lazy?” 

“Lazy!  Why,  the  other  morning  I  caught  her  put¬ 
ting  popcorn  into  the  breakfast  pancakes  to  make  them 
turn  over  themselves.” 

REFERRED  TO  EINSTEIN 
A  little  miss  of  4  came  tearfully  to  her  mother  one 
morning  with  the  complaint,  “How  can  I  button  my 
dress  when  the  button  is  in  the  back  and  I’m  in  the 
front?” 

ONE-WAY  ARGUMENT 

Telephone  Operator — It  costs  75  cents  to  talk  to 
Bloomfield. 

Caller — Can’t  you  make  a  special  rate  for  just  lis¬ 
tening?  I  want  to  call  my  wife. 


General  Utility 
Filler 

For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice. 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  or  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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‘•THE  INDISPENSIBLE  BOOK” 

THE  1933  ALMANAC 

TJERE  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  this 
^  industry’s  statistics:  the  acreages,  prices  per  ton, 
yields,  packs,  market  prices - 

Food  law  regulations:  the  fill  of  cans,  cut  out  weights; 
standards  of  packings - 

U.  S.  Grading  Standards  and  the  Score  Card 
System  of  Grading  for  all  items.  With  this  you  can 
know  just  how  your  pack  grades  and  know  its  true  value. 

The  Almanac  is  more  than  ever  indispensible  this  year 
to  canners,  brokers  and  buyers.  It  will  serve  well  all 
during  the  year and  Answer  1001  questions  quick¬ 
ly,  and  correctly. 

Extra  copies  each,  while  they  last 

Send  orders  promptly  to 

Compiled  and  Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Farm  Bill  Passed  and  Promise  of  Ending  of  Uncertainty — 
Feverish  Buying  Passes  But  Goods  Held  Firm — Many  Items 
Show  Great  Strength. 

CLEARING  UP — The  Farm  Bill  has  passed  and 
will  possibly  have  the  President’s  signature  be¬ 
fore  you  read  this,  and  it  is  without  the  cost 
plus  feature  which  promised  to  swamp  everything. 
And  both  the  Perkins  and  Black  labor  bills  have  been 
left  out,  and  to  that  extent  at  least  the  atmosphere  has 
been  cleared.  The  final  proposition  of  the  present 
drive,  the  President’s  plan  to  govern  busniess,  is  right 
on  the  offing  and  may  be  presented  and  passed  before 
another  issue.  There  is  plenty  of  cause  for  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  the  effect  of  this  last  suggested  move:  the 
installation  of  the  Government  as  a  mediator  or  police¬ 
man  over  all  business,  but  it  is  not  all  bad.  Just  one 
suggestion :  to  end  the  unfair  trading  practices  of  the 
few  who  felt  at  liberty  to  kick  the  market  all  to  pieces 
on  prices,  and  almost  invariably,  on  qualities,  would 
be  worth  all  the  troubles  conjured  up  by  the  most 
pessimistic  in  the  balance  of  the  bill,  if  it  could  be  done. 
The  President  said  that  undoubtedly  90  per  cent  of 
traders  in  every  line  were  willing  to  “tote  fair”  and 
that  the  disturbers  did  not  amount  to  10  per  cent,  and 
yet  they  are  the  ones  that  make  all  the  trouble.  Our 
readers  will  recognize  these  better  if  we  refer  to  them 
as  the  “tails  that  have  been  wagging  the  dog,”  for  they 
have  been  an  always,  ever-present  evil  in  the  marketing 
of  canned  foods.  It  is  patently  unfair  that  this  should 
be  allowed  to  exist;  to  allow  10  per  cent  to  spoil  the 
whole  market  for  an  entire  industry.  Some  buyers 
have  mistakenly  welcomed  these  disturbers,  thinking 
they  were  profiting  in  the  lower  prices,  totally  over¬ 
looking  the  fact  that  the  action  ruined  the  values  of 
the  stocks  these  buyers  owned,  and  disrupted  their 
market  as  well  as  the  market  of  the  other  canners.  If 
these  disturbers  can  be  scotched,  and  be  forced  to  deal 
squarely  the  whole  market  will  soon  come  to  bless  the 
day  that  brought  about  this  correction.  We  are  in  a 
new  day  undoubtedly,  but  who  would  want  to  go  back 
to  one  of  the  old  days  ?  Let’s  not  be  scared  before  we 
are  hurt.  The  same  is  true  about  this  inflation  buga¬ 
boo.  Many  work  themselves  into  a  lather  of  fear,  and 
all  sorts  of  nonsense  is  talked  and  heard.  They  are 
not  going  to  turn  the  printing  presses  into  mints  to 


make  money ;  and  on  the  other  hand  they  realize  fully 
that  the  dollar  has  been  appreciated,  to  double  its 
normal  value,  since  ’29.  That  swelling  has  to  be  taken 
down.  Yet  the  attempt  to  reduce  that  swelling  is  what 
a  lot  of  people  consider  inflation.  The  hardest  nut 
the  Administration  has  to  crack  is  to  end  the  Dog  In 
The  Manger  act  of  the  bankers:  holding  fast  to  the 
money,  allowing  no  one  to  use  it,  and  not  using  it 
themselves.  Issuing  added  currency  will  not  do  the 
trick,  for  the  bankers  will  merely  take  that  in,  as  fast 
as  issued,  and  go  on  sitting  tight  on  what  they  had, 
plus  what  new  money  is  issued.  Think  of  some  plan 
that  will  get  money  back  into  productive  industry, 
enabling  employers  to  re-open  their  factories  and  to 
re-engage  the  workers,  so  that  the  great  mass  of  con¬ 
sumers  will  have  money  to  spend  for  the  new  produc¬ 
tions,  and  you  will  have  solved  the  riddle.  Industry  is 
afraid  to  invest  or  to  borrow  money  to  start  produc¬ 
tion  again,  because  it  cannot  get  a  price  above  cost  of 
production ;  but  the  truth  is  it  hasn’t  the  money  to  in¬ 
vest  and  it  can’t  borrow  it.  We  would  not  need  money, 
if  we  had  the  right  sort  of  banking  service ;  one  which 
would  act  as  a  clearing-house  for  your  checks  and 
others,  keeping  that  credit  in  circulation;  but  you 
can’t  have  that  so  long  as  the  individual  banker  looks 
for  his  “interest”  and  protection.  Government  oper¬ 
ated  banks  would  solve  the  problem,  engender  complete 
confidence  in  everyone,  and  end  the  stoppage.  And 
these  Government  banks  may  be  nearer  than  you  sup¬ 
pose.  If  this  shocks  you,  ask  yourself :  if  there  was  a 
Government  bank  in  your  town  and  an  individual  (or 
company  or  corporation)  owned  bank  which  one  would 
you  entrust  your  account  to? 

This  may  seem  out  of  place  in  a  market  review,  but 
if  this  banking  situation  is  not  soon  straightened  out, 
and  in  a  way  to  restore  complete  confidence,  there  soon 
may  be  no  market  reports  to  make.  Washington 
knows  this  and  just  this  week  Washington  heard  for¬ 
mer  Comptroller  of  Currency,  John  W.  Pole,  testify 
that  defaults  by  Presidents  of  banks  were  not  uncom-, 
mon!  Washington  has  the  whole  picture,  realizes  the 
urgent  necessity  of  correction,  and  we  will  get  it,  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt. 

The  market — The  feature  of  this  week’s  market 
is  the  promise  of  an  early  ending  to  the  fears  and 
doubts  that  have  caused  business  to  hesitate. 
Meantime  canned  foods  have  worked  themselves  into 
a  stronger  position.  It  is  said  trading  has  not  been 
as  brisk  as  existed  during  the  previous  weeks  or  two. 
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but  mainly  because  the  buyers  are  held  down  by  the 
sellers  who  do  not  feel  disposed  to  part  with  spots  at 
present  prices,  in  view  of  the  uncertainties,  and  are 
entirely  opposed  to  the  signing  of  future  contracts 
until  they  can  see  which  way  the  cat  will  jump.  Never¬ 
theless  buying  has  continued,  and  there  have  been 
some  good  sales  of  futures,  and  at  steadily  improving 
prices. 

Tomatoes,  of  course,  are  setting  the  pace.  No.  1 
tomatoes  have  sold  at  371/2C  for  both  spots  and  futures, 
but  most  spots  are  now  40c  to  421/00.  Spot  2’s  have 
sold  at  62i^c,  65c,  and  it  is  said  as  high  as  70c  for 
good  standards.  What  futures  have  been  placed  have 
been  at  55c  to  57i/oc.  It  will  probably  take  60c  to 
move  any  worthwhile  from  now  on.  We  saw  one 
order  for  2i/^’s  at  771/2C,  futures.  Futures  3’s  have 
sold  at  85c,  871/2C,  and  90c  is  heard  among  the  rumors. 
Spot  3’s  are  $1.10  and  on  up,  for  they  are  a  rarity  now 
and  worth  what  is  asked  for  them.  Spot  lO’s  are  $3.25, 
if  the  buyer  can  induce  the  holder  to  let  go  at  that 
price. 

Other  items  are  covered  at  length  in  our  various 
market  reports  and  our  market  page  shows  many 
changes  in  prices. 

Shrimp  and  oysters  are  both  very  low  in  supply 
and  the  southern  canners  have  advanced  their  prices 
and  are  holding  strongly  for  the  new  rates. 

Weather  conditions  have  been  unfavorable  all  week 
and  reports  are  coming  out  of  the  central  west  that  the 
pea  pack  will  be  cut  in  half,  all  pea  sections  are  wor¬ 
ried  over  the  hold  up  on  seeding  and  the  delayed  sea¬ 
son,  and  New  York  State  reports  half  its  cherry  crop 
killed  in  instances.  If  spring  does  not  get  here  pretty 
soon  there  will  be  no  need  of  any  farm  relief  law  to 
put  prices  at  a  high  peak. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Slows  Down  a  Little — ^Tomatoes  Continue  Price  Advance — 
Prices  of  Futures  Expected  to  be  Higher — Milk  Makes  Further 
Advance — Salmon  Much  Stronger — New  Grapefruit  Prices — 
California  Peach  Stocks  Cleaned  Down  to  Strong 
Holders — Peas  Held  Closely. 

New  York,  May  11,  1933. 

Market — Trading  activity  slackened  somewhat 
in  the  local  canned  foods  market  during  the 
past  week  although  business  in  standard  items 
continued  to  move  along  at  a  good  pace. 

Some  of  the  stronger  items,  such  as  Tri-state  toma¬ 
toes,  showed  further  price  appreciation  with  the  en¬ 
tire  price  list  firm  to  strong.  Evaporated  milk  was 
advanced  25c  a  case  on  the  advertised  brands  with  in¬ 
dependents  also  boosting  prices. 

TREND — The  slight  slowing  down  of  business  re¬ 
sulted  rather  from  a  desire  for  a  temporary  breathing 
spell  from  the  rather  hectic  trading  noted  in  recent 
weeks  following  the  sudden  burst  of  strength  in  the 


canned  foods  market  as  buying  demand  showed  sharp 
advances  than  from  any  market  weakness. 

With  the  current  uncertainty  over  costs  of  packs 
during  the  coming  season  due  to  the  Administration’s 
farm  and  labor  legislation,  packers  are  chary  of  com¬ 
mitting  themselves  on  any  futures  orders  until  they 
have  some  definite  idea  of  what  packing  costs  will 
total. 

INFLATION — ^Then  again,  with  higher  prices  for 
futures  definitely  indicated  by  the  inflationary  meas¬ 
ures  sponsored  by  the  government  and  the  pending 
legislation  dealing  with  inflation,  many  packers  are 
holding  onto  their  spot  goods  despite  the  fact  that 
prices  which  would  have  been  eagerly  accepted  but  a 
comparatively  short  time  ago  are  being  offered. 

Figuring  that  prices  of  futures  will  be  far  above  the 
spot  prices  for  many  items,  packers  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  sell  goods  at  spot  prices  now  when  they 
can  hold  them  for  apparent  certain  higher  prices  in  the 
future. 

TOMATOES — With  demand  rapidly  wiping  out  the 
comparatively  small  stocks  of  Tri-state  tomatoes  held 
by  first  hands,  prices  reflected  this  condition  during 
the  week  with  3s  rising  to  $1,121/^  and  some  packers 
asking  as  high  as  $3.15  for  10s.  Other  sizes  held  un¬ 
changed. 

While  the  futures  list  has  not  been  formally  revised 
as  yet  by  the  packers,  some  changes  are  inevitable  in 
view  of  the  radical  change  in  market  conditions  since 
the  lists  were  first  circulated,  trade  circles  hold.  Higher 
prices  are  indicated. 

CANNED  MILK — Following  on  the  heels  on  the 
withdrawal  of  postings  last  week  by  all  major  factors, 
evaporated  milk  was  boosted  25c  a  case  on  the  adver¬ 
tised  brands  to  $2.60  with  the  independent  brands 
moving  up  to  $2.45,  against  $2.20  quoted  recently. 

Similar  advances  were  reported  in  Chicago  and  the 
trade  holds  that  these  advances  mark  the  end  of  the 
condensed  price  war  which  has  been  raging  for  the 
past  two  months  and  which  had  forced  prices  down  as 
low  as  $2.10  a  case  for  about  three  weeks.  The  stronger 
tone  of  the  commodities  market  in  general  played  a 
major  part  in  deciding  the  companies  to  end  the  cut¬ 
throat  competition,  it  was  reported. 

SALMON — The  serious  tone  of  the  current  labor 
difficulties  on  the  Columbia  River  in  which  both  can¬ 
nery  workers  and  fishermen  are  on  strike  for  higher 
wages  and  higher  fish  prices  leads  the  trade  here  to 
fear  that  packers,  if  they  accede  to  the  strikers’  de¬ 
mands,  which  is  not  unlikely,  will  have  to  open  fancy 
Chinook  halves  at  $2,  compared  with  the  spot  level 
of  $1.50.  Offers  of  the  canners  of  a  comprqmi.'^e  that 
would  permit  them  to  open  the  season  at  $1.75  for 
fancy  chinook  were  refused  by  the  strikers.  Pending 
settlement  of  the  strike,  all  prices,  spots  and  futures, 
have  been  withdrawn  by  the  Columbia  River  Packers 
Association. 

The  spot  market  is  strong  with  packers  holding 
Alaska  reds  firm  at  $1.50,  coast,  and  chums  at  90c, 
and  further  advances  rumored. 

GRAPEFRUIT  —  The  long-awaited  revision  of 
grapefruit  prices  finally  came  about  this  week  with 
the  majority  of  large  Florida  packers  meeting  the  new 
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price  levels  of  47V2C,  85c  and  $2.75,  Tampa,  for 
8-ounce,  2s  and  10s,  respectively. 

Grapefruit  juice  is  held  at  45c,  80c  and  $2.60, 
Tampa,  for  the  same  sizes: 

PEACHES — There  was  not  much  activity  in  the 
canned  peach  market  during  the  past  week  although 
the  price  list  was  firm.  Good  routine  movements  were 
reported  and  buyers  could  find  no  weak  spot  in  the 
market.  Most  of  the  stocks  of  popular  sizes  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  major  packers  and  they  are  not 
very  susceptible  to  suggestions  of  lower-prices  under 
present  market  conditions,  it  seems. 

With  present  indications  pointing  to  a  small  carry¬ 
over,  packers  anticipate  that  the  new  crop  will  come  in 
on  a  fairly  well-cleaned  out  market. 

FOREIGN  TRADE — Returning  from  Europe  on 
the  Aquitania  this  week.  Carle  C.  Conway,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Continental  Can  Company,  struck 
a  decidedly  optimistic  note  on  foreign  trade  prospects, 
emphasizing  the  improved  outlook  abroad  for  Amer¬ 
ican  canners,  can  manufacturers  and  growers  of  can¬ 
ning  crops. 

VEGETABLES — Spot  stocks  of  peas  in  the  wanted 
sizes  are  held  very  closely  by  first  hands  and  continue 
in  good  demand  with  prices  strong.  Corn  is  fairly 
strong  although  some  concessions  on  offerings  from 
Maine  packers  have  been  reported  around  the  market. 

TUNA — Offerings  of  Japanese  tuna  fish  at  levels 
that  are  attractive  to  importers  in  view  of  the  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  dollar  against  foreign  exchanges  have 
resulted  in  some  fair  business  being  done  in  this  field, 
trade  reports  indicate. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Planting  Season  Delayed  Three  Weeks — Closer  Cooperation 
Noticeable  Between  Government  and  Sellers  of  Canned 
Foods — Trade  Conditions  Generally  Good — Corn  Strong 
at  55c,  F.  0.  B.  Mid- West;  Little  Stock  Available. 

Chicago,  May  11,  1933. 

EATHER  CONDITIONS— The  season  through¬ 
out  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and 
Ohio  is  easily  three  weeks  late.  We  have  had 
rain  and  more  rain.  An  Indiana  canner  reported  last 
week  that  ducks  were  swimming  over  his  pea  fields. 
That  gives  you  some  idea  of  what  the  weather  has  been. 
It  certainly  is  going  to  take  more  seasonable  conditions 
and  some  good  nice  warm  days  the  balance  of  this 
month  and  through  June  for  crops  to  spell  any  kind 
of  a  comeback. 

ASSOCIATION  WORK — The  importance  of  belong¬ 
ing  to  and  working  closely  with  your  Association  has 
been  brought  rather  prominently  to  the  front  of  late 
by  the  many  reports  from  Washington.  This  is  appli¬ 


cable  not  only  to  the  canner  but  the  wholesale  grocer, 
the  chain,  the  independent  retailer  and — last  but  not 
least — the  broker.  It  has  been  intimated  that  Wash¬ 
ington  Authorities  will  give  great  heed  to  suggestions 
and  plans  offered  by  the  various  trade  groups.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  For  many  years  the  real  workers  in 
associations  have  had  to  contend  with  the  selfishness 
of  members.  There  isn’t  any  good  reason  why  a  trade 
association,  especially  in  the  canning  industry,  should 
not  be  efficient  in  the  balancing  of  production  with 
consumption.  All  that  has  been  needed  is  the  arm  of 
government  or  as  someone  once  said  a  “policeman.” 

GENERAL  MARKET — Trading  continues  active. 
There  is  an  excellent  movement  through  retail  chan¬ 
nels.  Conditions  are  better  in  the  Middlewest.  Our 
daily  newspapers  report  the  addition  to  the  working 
force  of  this  large  industrial  and  the  other  one,  etc., 
etc.  That’s  a  mighty  good  sign.  Farmers  are  more 
happy  too,  due  of  course  to  the  advanced  prices  now 
ruling  in  the  grains. 

COUNTY  BID — One  of  the  important  matters  now 
confronting  this  market  is  the  Emergency  Relief  bid 
for  the  quarter  beginning  June  1st.  Everyone  seems 
to  think  that  in  volume  it  will  be  materially  less  than 
the  last  three  months.  However,  keen  activity  among 
our  local  houses  to  secure  the  business  will  doubtless 
prevail.  Possibly  in  our  next  week’s  review  we  will  be 
able  to  tell  you  more  of  the  facts. 

CORN  (Spots) — This  is  the  outstanding  item  in 
canned  foods  this  week.  There  is  a  much  greater  move¬ 
ment;  the  market  is  quite  active  and  distribution  is 
going  on  at  a  merry  rate.  No.  2  tin  standard  corn  is 
now  strong  at  55c,  f.  o.  b.  Middlewestern  cannery  and 
few  indeed  are  the  lots  available  at  that.  One  large  sale 
was  made  in  Chicago  of  a  No.  2  tin  good  standard  Illi¬ 
nois  narrow  grain  at  57V2C,  f.  o.  b.  cannery.  The 
Southwest — the  Inter-mountain  country — even  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  as  well  as  the  Southeast,  has  been  buying 
corn  from  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  to  a  degree  that 
was  little  thought  of  the  early  part  of  the  year  or 
during  the  January  Convention  when  the  “blues”  hung 
over  the  corn  canners  like  a  London  fog.  An  authority 
in  this  market  went  on  record  yesterday  to  the  effect 
that  No.  2  tin  standard  corn  would  be  commanding  60c, 
f.  0.  b.  cannery,  by  middle  June.  One  good  feature 
about  the  corn  picture  is  all  the  poor  or  off-grade  qual¬ 
ity  lots  have  apparently  been  cleaned  up.  Thank  good¬ 
ness  for  that. 

TOMATOES — The  spot  market  is  exceedingly  strong 
and  trading  is  narrow  because  of  the  limited  lots  avail¬ 
able.  Our  market  is:  No.  2  tin  standard  tomatoes  at 
Tiy-jc,  to  80c,  Chicago;  No.  2y->  tin  standard  tomatoes 
at  $1.20  to  $1.25,  Chicago;  No.  10  tin  standard  toma¬ 
toes  at  $3.75  to  $3.85,  Chicago.  In  future  tomatoes, 
the  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  canners  in  Indiana 
is  to  withdraw  from  the  market  and  not  make  addi¬ 
tional  commitments  until  the  situation  is  clarified  to 
a  greater  degree. 
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PEAS — ^The  market  is  quiet  although  future  trad¬ 
ing  is  going  on  every  day.  Spots  are  so  closely  cleaned 
up  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  report  intelli¬ 
gently  on  the  market. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — The  control  (if  it  is  work¬ 
ing  although  no  one  seems  to  know)  has  at  least  stabil¬ 
ized  prices.  Advertised  milks  are  selling  in  carlots  at 
$2.60,  delivered  Chicago.  The  non-advertised  canners 
are  quoting  limitedly  at  $2.45,  delivered  in  carlots. 
It  is  rumored  that  the  “control”  is  such  that  no  one 
can  sell  milk  at  any  less  and  brokers  are  more  or  less 
elated  over  the  decision  that  “chiselers”  are  going  to 
be  eliminated  and  that  brokerage  will  be  paid  (as  it 
should  be)  only  to  regularly  established  brokerage 
firms  rendering  a  true  brokerage  service. 

BEETS — The  spot  stocks  in  Wisconsin  are  cleaning 
up  nicely.  It  looks  as  if  the  carryover  of  the  past  year 
as  well  as  that  of  1931  will  be  out  of  the  way  before 
the  new  goods  are  ready  next  October,  November.  The 
market  has  advanced  5c  per  dozen  on  No.  2V2  and 
it  is  now  difficult  to  obtain  No.  2^2  fancy  cuts  at  less 
than  60c,  f.  0.  b.  Wisconsin  cannery. 

TEXAS  MAGNOLIA  FIGS— Quite  a  noticeable  im¬ 
provement  has  been  had  in  this  packing.  When  it  comes 
to  figs,  those  Texas  figs  are  certainly  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  Authorities  maintain  that  this  year’s  fig 
crop  in  Texas  is  going  to  be  very  short  and  also  quite 
late  due  to  a  big  freeze  they  had  down  in  that  section 
last  February. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — This  market  is  de¬ 
veloping  firmness.  It  is  t)ractically  impossible  to  secure 
anything  out  of  Michigan  and  New  York  these  days 
in  the  way  of  No.  2  tin  standard  or  extra  standard  cut 
green  or  cut  wax  at  less  than  70c,  delivered  here.  No. 
10  tins  are  quite  scarce. 

CHERRIES  (Michigan  RSP)— $3.25,  f.  o.  b.  Michi¬ 
gan  cannery  is  the  prevailing  market  but  few  indeed 
are  the  lots  available  at  that.  The  Co-ops  cleaned  up 
large  quantities  at  cut  prices  throughout  the  Missouri 
River  district  some  fortnight  ago.  While  the  trade  has 
not  re-acted  as  yet  to  those  heavy  sales,  authorities 
claim  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  canners 
holding  a  surplus  will  be  getting  $4.  Others  claim  that 
the  future  price  on  No.  10  select  Michigan  RSP  cher¬ 
ries  will  likely  open  at  $5  to  $5.50,  cannery. 

PERSONALS — The  progressive  cash  and  carry  job¬ 
ber  of  Chicago — Samuel  Kunin  &  Sons — has  added 
20,000  square  feet  to  their  warehouse.  More  power 
to  them. 

Our  World’s  Fair  is  going  to  open  on  May  27th. 
Chicago  anticipates  a  galla  day  with  President  Roose¬ 
velt  here ;  a  large  parade  in  the  downtown  district  and 
with  the  city  as  a  whole  on  a  holiday. 

The  local  trade  mourns  the  death  of  Mr.  Ezra  J. 
Warner,  President  of  that  good  old  wholesale  grocery 
firm — Sprague,  Warner  &  Company.  His  death  oc¬ 
curred  early  Tuesday  morning.  May  9th.  Mr.  Warner 
has  been  in  rather  poor  health  for  the  past  year.  He 
journeyed  to  Germany  last  fall  in  the  hope  that  his 
trouble  could  be  corrected.  Mr.  Warner  was  only  56 


years  of  age.  The  dean  of  all  canned  food  buyers  and 
the  head  of  the  canned  food  department  of  Sprague, 
Warner  &  Company.  Mr.  C.  E.  Wilcox  was  in  California 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Warner’s  demise. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Mr.  Frank  T.  Bell  Succeeds  Mr.  Henry  O’Malley  as  U.  S.  Sea 
Food  Commissioner;  We  Naturally  Expect  a  New  Deal — Un¬ 
favorable  Weather  Slowing  Down  Pack — Shrimp  Market 
Strong  at  80c  Per  Dozen,  F.  0.  B.  Cannery. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  11,  1933. 

NEW  U.  S.  SEA  FOOD  COMMISSIONER— 
We  are  informed  that  a  new  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Fisheries  has  been  appointed  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Henry  O’Malley,  who  has  been  in  the  service  for 
the  past  35  years. 

The  new  Commissioner  is  Frank  T.  Bell  and  is  from 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  don’t  care  where  this  new  Commissioner  is  from, 
all  we  ask  him  is  that  he  interest  himself  in  the  fisher¬ 
ies  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  sea¬ 
board. 

The  map  that  has  been  hanging  up  in  the  office  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  up  to  this  time  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  show  our  part  of  the  country  very  dis¬ 
tinctly,  judging  from  the  very  little  attention  that  it 
has  received  in  years  past,  therefore  we  now  ask  Mr. 
Bell  to  tear  down  the  old  map  and  substitute  in  its 
place  one  that  has  the  United  States  of  America  boun¬ 
dary  more  clearly  and  for  gracious  sake,  Mr.  Commis¬ 
sioner  go  over  the  boundary  of  our  territory  with  a 
heavy  pencil  so  that  you  won’t  forget  us. 

We  have  wonderful  fishery  resources  in  the  way  of 
shrimp,  oysters,  Red  Snapper  fish.  Mullet,  Croakers, 
Mackerel,  etc.,  and  we  need  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fish¬ 
eries  to  help  us  develop  them. 

With  a  new  administration  and  a  new  Sea  Food 
Commissioner,  we  naturally  expect  a  new  deal.  Will 
you  give  it  to  us?  We  welcome  you  to  our  shores! 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  continues 
to  move  in  low  gear,  due  partly  to  unfavorable  wea¬ 
ther  conditions  and  also  to  the  scarcity  of  shrimp. 

Every  year  at  this  season,  the  shrimp  seem  to  leave 
this  coast  and  migrate  to  other  points.  It  looks  like 
that  they  see  this  unsettled  condition  of  the  weather 
coming  to  this  coast  and  they  leave  to  parts  unknown 
each  year. 

It  must  be  like  the  wild  ducks  that  migrate  to  our 
coast  in  the  fall  of  the  year  to  get  away  from  the 
severe  cold  weather  of  the  north  and  they  return  to 
the  north  in  the  spring  and  summer  when  it  is  warmer 
in  the  northern  region.  Nature  has  provided  animal 
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life  with  the  instinct  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time,  so  ii  is  with  the  fisheries  of  the  sea. 

Nevertheless,  humanity,  or  if  you  want  to  call  it 
science,  has  developed  nature  far  beyond  its  prescribed 
limits.  Probably  one  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 
this  is  the  250  and  300  egg  hen. 

A  hen,  by  nature  was  only  intended  to  lay  about  100 
eggs  a  year  and  only  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
principally  in  the  spring,  but  now  they  have  the  hens 
laying  practically  every  day  in  the  year  and  her  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs  increased  over  200  per  cent. 

Again,  a  cow  is  only  provided  by  nature  to  furnish 
milk  for  one  or  two  calves,  but  they  have  bred  them 
up  and  fed  them  up  to  where  one  cow  now  is  capable 
of  producing  enough  milk  to  supply  a  whole  army  of 
calves,  so  we  can  go  down  the  line  pointing  out  accom¬ 
plishments  that  were  unnatural  years  ago. 

However,  very  little  has  been  accomplished  with  the 
sea  life,  because  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  handle  the 
situation. 

It  is  doubtful  if  we  will  get  very  far  with  it,  unless 
we  work  out  a  general  state  and  International  conser¬ 
vation  measure,  because  the  northern  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coast  fish  migrate  more  than  200  miles  up  and 
down  the  United  States  and  Canadian  coasts  and  in 
the  same  manner  they  migrate  south,  up  and  down 
the  United  States  and  Mexican  coasts,  therefore  unless 
an  international  conservation  law  was  enacted  that 
would  apply  all  along  the  coasts  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  it  would  be  difficult  to  regulate  the  sizes,  the 
breeding  seasons  and  to  a  certain  extent  control  the 
habits  of  the  ocean  and  gulf  sea  foods. 

The  above  may  sound  impossible  at  this  time,  but 
with  the  proper  cooperation  of  all  concerned  in  the 
business,  perhaps  it  could  be  worked  out  as  a  national 
conservation  law  at  first  and  then  extended  to  an  inter¬ 
national  affair. 

The  canned  shrimp  market  is  strong  at  80c  per 
dozen  for  No.  1,  with  some  packers  holding  out  for  85c 
and  90c  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  cannery  and  getting  it. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — There  is  hardly  any  chance 
of  the  bean  pack  getting  under  way  this  month,  but 
most  likely  it  will  be  June  before  it  gets  in  full  swing. 

We’ve  had  too  much  rain,  which  has  washed  the 
early  planting  and  the  later  planting  will  hardly  be 
ready  to  harvest  until  the  last  of  this  month  or  the 
first  of  June.  However,  the  beans  for  the  produce 
market  have  commenced  to  move  and  being  of  such 
good  quality,  the  outlook  for  fancy  raw  material  for 
the  canners  to  pack  is  very  promising. 

From  what  can  be  learned  at  this  time,  the  acreage 
planted  for  the  canneries  in  this  section  is  small,  hence 
the  indications  are  that  the  pack  will  be  a  light  one. 

The  opening  prices  being  low  and  as  they’re  well 
within  the  reach  of  all,  it  should  serve  to  move  the 
pack  quickly.  Nevertheless,  the  canners  will  not  take 
any  chances  gambling  with  the  market  and  are  going 
to  hold  down  the  pack  to  a  safe  limit,  even  if  the  yield 
of  the  beans  they  planted  or  contracted  for  is  heavier 
than  they  anticipated.  This  is  very  sensible  on  their 
part,  because  the  margin  of  profit  is  very  small  and 


there  is  no  assurance  that  the  price  of  beans  will  go 
any  higher,  so  why  not  play  the  game  safe? 

The  price  of  new  pack  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  65c 
per  dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.00  per  dozen  for  No.  2Yi,  and 
$3.00  per  dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Cool  Weather  Delaying  Crops — Cherries  Late — No  Surplus  of 
Strawberries — Dry  Season  Assured — Fruits  Materially  Stronger. 
Mixed  Cars  Hard  to  Assemble — Exports  Start  Up  Again — 
Price  Advance  in  Pineapple — Salmon  on  Up  Grade — 
Crabmeat  Quiet — ^Tomatoes  Stronger. 

San  Francisco,  May  11,  1933. 

WEATHER — Cool  weather  continues  to  prevail 
throughout  California  and  the  far  West  and 
the  harvesting  of  early  crops  is  being  delayed. 
The  pack  of  spinach  in  California  was  cut  short  by 
adverse  weather  conditions  and  the  packing  of  aspar¬ 
agus  is  being  affected,  the  output  being  well  below  the 
average  for  this  advanced  date  of  the  season.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  demand  on  the  part  of  canners  for  pack¬ 
ing  stock  has  brought  about  a  price  advance  to  grow¬ 
ers,  so  that  canners  are  paying  more  than  originally 
planned.  A  few  cherries  have  made  their  appearance 
in  the  market,  but  the  main  crop  will  be  harvested 
later  than  usual.  Strawberries  have  become  quite 
plentiful,  but  there  has  been  no  surplus  so  far  to  be 
turned  over  to  canners.  Rain  fell  in  some  sections  of 
California  during  last  week,  but  in  the  northern  and 
central  sections  of  the  State  this  was  too  light  to  be 
of  any  real  value.  No  section  of  the  State  has  had  a 
normal  precipitation  and  in  some  sections  the  defici¬ 
ency  is  as  much  as  twelve  inches.  The  season  cannot 
prove  otherwise  than  a  dry  one,  with  crops  showing 
the  effect,  either  in  quality  or  quantity  or  both. 

FRUITS — Prices  on  California  fruits  have  strength¬ 
ened  materially  during  the  past  month  and  concessions 
that  were  quite  general  a  short  time  ago  have  disap¬ 
peared.  Canners  estimate  that  prices  have  advanced 
about  seven  per  cent  during  the  months,  although  pub¬ 
lished  lists  show  little  change.  Trading  has  been  active 
of  late  and  stocks  of  some  lines  are  getting  very  low 
in  first  hands.  Scarcely  a  canner  is  in  a  position  to 
ship  a  well-mixed  car  without  doing  some  trading  and 
not  infrequently  has  to  get  as  many  as  a  half  a  dozen 
items  from  the  outside.  This  is  particularly  true  if 
the  order  includes  standard  or  sliced  peaches. 

EXPORTS — The  rise  of  pound  sterling  exchange 
has  stimulated  interest  in  California  canned  fruits  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  some  fairly  large  orders  have 
been  placed  of  late,  bringing  export  business  into  the 
picture  again.  Canners  are  no  longer  compelled  to 
shade  prices  for  export,  but  are  getting  domestic 
prices.  The  demand  of  late  for  export  has  been  well 
divided  between  apricots,  pears  and  peaches,  with  con- 

(  Continued  on  page  25  ) 
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are  Doing 


I.  C.  A.  ANNOUNCES  REVISION  IN  OWNERSHIP  AND 
CONTROL 

NE  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  the  history  of 
the  voluntary  food  chain  and  the  entire  industry  of  food 
distribution  is  the  announcement  by  the  Independent  Grocers’ 
Alliance  of  America  of  a  revision  in  ownership  and  control  of 
its  national  headquarters. 

This  change,  which  became  effective  May  1,  paves  the  way, 
in  the  opinion  of  I.  G.  A.  officials,  for  greater  expansion  and 
development. 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  50  per  cent  of  the  ownership  of 
the  I.  G.  A.  national  headquarters  is  transferred  by  sale  to  the 
I.  G.  A.  wholesaler  members  who  now  operate  in  42  States  of 
the  Union. 

“With  the  steady  growth  of  the  I.  G.  A.,  the  need  for  a  larger 
organization  to  service  more  adequately  the  various  sections  of 
the  country  has  been  apparent  for  some  time,”  said  Mr.  J.  Frank 
Grimes,  president  and  founder  of  the  I.  G.  A.,  in  officially  an¬ 
nouncing  the  change  in  ownership. 

“The  I.  G.  A.  is  happy  to  announce  that  today  this  end  has 
been  accomplished  through  the  wholesaler  members  becoming 
associated  in  an  ownership  capacity  in  the  Independent  Grocers’ 
Alliance  Distributing  Company. 

“At  a  stockholders’  meeting  today  the  following  board  of 
directors  was  elected:  James  D.  Godfrey,  T.  G.  Harrison,  Ned  N. 
Fleming,  W.  W.  Thompson,  L.  G.  Groebe,  and  J.  Frank  Grimes. 

“The  board  elected  the  following  officers:  James  D.  Godfrey, 
chairman  of  the  board;  J.  Frank  Grimes,  president;  Gerard  M. 
Ungaro,  vice-president,  and  Louis  G.  Groebe,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

“Mr.  Godfrey  is  president  of  the  E.  R.  Godfrey  &  Sons  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  which  firm  was  one  of  the  first  to 
become  affiliated  with  the  I.  G.  A.  The  Godfrey  Company  is 
one  of  the  larger  concerns  in  Wisconsin  and  enjoys  a  splendid 
record  and  reputation  of  many  years  standing  in  the  food  in¬ 
dustry.  At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Godfrey  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  is  known  throughout  the  entire  food  industry  and 
brings  to  the  I.  G.  A.  official  family  a  wealth  of  experience  and 
practical  knowledge  of  grocery  operations. 

“Mr.  Harrison  is  vice-president  of  the  Winston  &  Newell 
Company,  of  Minneapolis,  with  branch  houses  in  Iowa,  and 
North  and  South  Dakota.  As  one  of  the  larger  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  houses  in  the  west,  the  Winston  &  Newell  Company  has 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  wholesale  distribution  of  food 
products  throughout  this  extensive  territory.  The  firm  has 
gained  recognition  for  its  splendid  service  to  retail  merchants 
and  the  fine  reputation  it  enjoys  throughout  the  trade. 

“Mr.  Fleming  is  vice-president  of  the  Fleming-Wilson  Mer¬ 
cantile  Company,  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  one  of  the  first  wholesale 
houses  to  join  the  I.  G.  A.  Both  Mr.  Fleming  and  his  firm  are 
known  for  their  outstanding  leadership  among  independent 
merchants  in  Kansas. 

“Attorney  Ungaro  has  been  legal  counsel  for  the  I.  G.  A. 
since  its  inception.  He  is  widely  known  as  senior  partner  in 
the  Chicago  firm  of  Ungaro  &  Sherwood.  Mr.  Ungaro  has 
guided  the  I.  G.  A.  through  its  development  and  has  made  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  its  progress. 

“Mr.  Thompson  is  senior  partner  in  the  W.  W.  Thompson  & 
Company  firm  of  certified  public  accountants  and  has  been 


prominently  engaged  in  the  accounting  field  for  more  than  40 
years.  He  has  served  as  secretary  and  as  director  of  I.  G.  A. 
since  it  was  founded  and  his  extensive  knowledge  of  corporate 
business  affairs  has  been  of  utmost  importance  to  the  progress 
of  the  alliance. 

“Mr.  Groebe  has  been  treasurer  and  director  of  the  I.  G.  A. 
since  it  was  founded.  He  is  a  partner  in  the  W.  W.  Thompson 
&  Company  and  has  an  extensive  background  of  experience  in 
accounting,  factory  costs,  bookkeeping  and  credit  work  in  the 
food  industry  and  at  one  time  served  as  instructor  in  accounting 

The  national  growth  of  the  I.  G.  A.,  Mr.  Grimes  pointed  out, 
brought  about  the  change. 

“This  national  expansion,”  he  said,  “prompted  us  to  review 
what  had  been  accomplished  in  the  last  seven  years  and  to 
determine  what  the  new  scope  of  the  Alliance  required  for  the 
future. 

“We  reached  the  Pacific  Coast  more  than  a  year  ago  and 
then  began  extensive  development  throughout  the  intermountain 
west.  We  began  to  see  more  clearly  the  need  for  a  revamped 
administrative  and  executive  control  that  would  bring  the 
I.  G.  A.  wholesalers  into  closer  cooperation  with  headquarters, 
give  them  a  definite  equity,  increased  responsibility,  and  pro¬ 
vide  an  even  greater  interest  throughout  their  own  organization 
for  the  I.  G.  A. 

“The  new  ownership  plan  means  a  greater  interest  on  the 
part  of  our  wholesalers  in  the  administrative  and  executive 
control  and  in  the  shaping  of  new  policies.  It  brings  them 
closer  to  the  buying,  advertising  and  merchandising  activities.” 

“In  the  I.  G.  A.,”  said  Chairman  Godfrey,  “we  have  blazed  a 
trail.  Today  we  are  confident  that  we  have  a  complete  pro¬ 
gram  and  a  plan  of  operation  that  adequately  meets  the  needs 
of  the  independent  wholesaler  ad  retailer.  We  have  worked 
out  a  system  of  national  and  territorial  supervision  that  has 
brought  excellent  returns.  We  have  each  year  improved  our 
methods  of  coordinating  and  synchronizing  the  merchandising 
and  selling  of  the  whole  organization  from  national  headquarters 
to  the  last  retail  store.  This  progress  is  best  reflected  in  the 
extfa  profit  figures  of  those  wholesale  and  retail  members  who 
have  seen  the  picture  and  played  the  game! 

“Now,  our  new  form  of  administration  carries  us  a  big  step 
further.  Now  we  have  paved  the  way  for  greater  cooperation, 
for  a  more  close-knit  national  alliance  that  will  function  with 
greater  efficiency  than  has  ever  been  known  before.” 

RISE  IN  CANNED  PEACH  PRICES  BRINGS  MARKED 
CAIN  IN  PACKERS’  INVENTORY  VALUES 

HE  sharp  appreciation  in  wholesale  canned  peach  prices  in 
recent  weeks  has  brought  the  value  of  packers’  inventories 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  up  from  $2,500,000  to  $3,000,000  from  their 
March  1  figures,  a  survey  of  stocks  held  by  the  principal  factors 
discloses.  Nearly  all  of  the  stocks  are  held  by  the  major  packers 
which  include  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  Libby,  Mc¬ 
Neill  &  Libby,  Hunt  Brothers  and  one  or  two  other  canners. 

The  survey,  based  on  the  fact  that  current  prices  on  peaches 
are  approximately  10  per  cent  aboye  the  excedingly  low  leyels 
prevailing  in  the  first  quarter,  shows  that  the  canned  peach 
pack,  the  major  canned  fruit  item  with  the  exception  of  pine¬ 
apple,  has  sharply  appreciated  in  value  and  seems  likely  to 
show  further  improvement. 
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While  it  is  true  that  the  present  quotations  in  the  trade, 
although  well  above  the  recent  lows,  are  still  below  the  figure 
required  to  enable  the  packers  to  show  a  fair  profit  on  their 
operations,  the  relatively  strong  position  of  this  item  in  the 
wholesale  markets  seems  to  indicate  further  advances  in  prices 
with  the  corresponding  rise  in  inventory  values. 

While  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  much  of  the  increased  trading 
demand  for  peaches  may  be  laid  to  the  inflation  moves  of  the 
Administration  inasmuch  as  it  is  becoming  daily  more  apparent 
that,  barring  unforeseen  developments  in  the  nation’s  food  mar¬ 
kets,  there  may  be  shortages  before  the  end  of  June. 

Packers’  reports  disclose  that  sales  of  canned  peaches  during 
March  and  April  have  averaged  500,000  cases  a  month,  which, 
if  correct,  reduces  the  present  supply  to  approximately  1,700,000 
cases,  most  of  which  is  controlled  by  the  larger  packers. 

Spot  buying  in  the  wholesale  canned  food  markets  through¬ 
out  the  country  in  the  last  few  weeks,  spurred  by  the  rapid 
action  taken  by  Congress  in  passing  the  Administration’s  in¬ 
flation  measures,  has  shown  sharp  increases. 

Speaking  off  the  record,  officials  of  several  leading  packing 
corporations  on  the  Pacific  Coast  holding  stocks  of  canned 
peaches  said  that,  based  on  the  present  rate  of  demand,  there 
will  be  a  complete  sell-out  of  peaches  in  June,  with  other  in¬ 
ventory  items  also  at  very  low  levels. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

(  Continued  from  page  23  ) 

siderable  interest  shown  fruits-for-salad.  The  latter 
has  staged  quite  a  comeback  and  are  being  held  much 
more  firmly  than  was  the  case  even  a  short  time  ago. 

The  latest  figures  on  California  exports  are  those 
for  the  month  of  March  and  these  show  quite  a  satis¬ 
factory  movement  for  that  troublesome  period.  Canned 
fruit  exports  from  the  San  Francisco  district  for  the 
month  included:  Apricots,  406,115  pounds;  cherries, 
22,712;  prunes,  139,809;  peaches,  2,837,076;  pears, 
2,179,085;  fruits-for-salad,  1,138,963,  and  pineapple, 
879,726.  Exports  from  the  Los  Angeles  district  in¬ 
cluded  30,625  pounds  of  apricots  and  4,680  pounds  of 
peaches. 

PINEAPPLES — Now  that  the  pineapple  situation 
is  getting  on  an  even  keel,  a  general  price  advance  is 
under  consideration  and  it  is  believed  that  an  an¬ 
nouncement  along  this  line  will  be  made  at  an  early 
date.  While  there  will  be  a  large  carryover  into  the 
new  season,  the  1933  pack  will  be  under  perfect  con¬ 
trol  and  will  be  governed  solely  by  demand  and  not  by 
the  supply  of  fruit  available.  Current  prices  are  on 
the  basis  of  $1.60  for  No.  2^^  fancy  sliced,  $1.20  for 
No.  2  fancy  tall  sliced  and  $1.10  for  No.  2  fancy 
crushed. 

SALMON — Salmon  prices  continue  on  the  upgrade 
and  keeping  track  of  quotations  is  much  like  watching 
the  present  trend  of  the  stock  market.  Alaska  reds 
which  sold  a  few  months  ago  at  $1.25,  when  a  war 
vvas  on  between  certain  packers,  are  now  priced  at 
$1.50.  A  week  or  so  ago  $1.40  was  the  high  figure. 
Pinks  have  made  successive  advances  in  recent  weeks 
from  85c  to  90c,  then  95c  and  are  now  quoted  at  $1, 
with  some  packers  definitely  holding  out  for  $1.10. 
Chums  are  also  very  firmly  held,  with  stocks  so  lim¬ 
ited  that  a  little  buying  spurt  may  easily  absorb  every¬ 
thing  in  sight.  It  will  be  several  months  before  new 
pack  salmon  is  ready  for  distribution  and  most  grades 
promise  to  be  out  of  first  hands  long  before  this  time. 


CRABMEAT — Japanese  canned  crabmeat  seems  to 
be  lagging  in  sales,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Coast 
trade  is  concerned.  The  new  product  from  Alaska  has 
met  with  a  very  favorable  reception  here  and  is  selling 
especially  well  in  California  where  consumers  find 
that  it  more  closely  resembles  the  local  shellfish. 

TOMATOES — The  California  tomato  market  has 
strengthened  quite  noticeably  of  late  and  some  inter¬ 
ests  have  been  compelled  to  revise  their  lists.  There 
is  an  especially  good  call  for  No.  21/2  standards  and 
85c  now  seems  to  be  the  established  price  on  this  size 
and  grade.  Only  a  short  time  ago  this  could  be  had 
at  75c,  and  some  sales  were  reported  at  even  lower 
figures.  Planting  is  well  under  way,  with  the  outlook 
for  a  reduced  acreage  under  contract  to  canners.  In 
fact,  the  acreage  may  prove  more  than  25  per  cent 
smaller  than  that  of  last  year. 

NOTES 

Fishermen  on  the  Columbia  River  are  asking  for  eight  cents 
a  pound  for  Chinook  salmon,  or  two  cents  more  than  the  opening 
price  last  year.  The  season  opened  May  1. 

Orchardists  of  Contra  Costa  County,  California,  are  removing 
trees  in  much  greater  numbers  than  they  are  being  planted. 
But  1,890  pear  trees  were  planted  this  season,  as  against  14,000 
destroyed,  while  but  1,530  peach  trees  were  planted,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  5,500  uprooted. 

The  Barron-Gray  Packing  Company  has  arranged  to  erect  a 
packing  plant  and  offices  at  Fifth  and  Martha  Streets,  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  more  than  $22,000. 

The  California  State  Accident  Commission  has  denied  com¬ 
pensation  to  Rose  Mitchell,  a  fish  cannery  employee  of  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  who  brought  action  for  damages  when  a  fish 
thrown  by  a  fellow  w'orker  struck  her  in  the  eye.  Examiner 
H.  B.  Jeffrey,  who  heard  the  case,  ruled  that  workers  were 
throwing  fish  in  defiance  of  rules  of  the  West  Gate  Sea  Products 
Company. 

Lambert  de  Gruyter,  interested  with  his  brother  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  large  chain  of  grocery  stores  in  Holland,  is  in  San 
Francisco  to  make  purchases  of  California  products.  His  grand¬ 
father  founded  a  wholesale  grocery  business  there  in  1818  and 
about  twenty-five  years  ago  this  was  expanded  into  a  chain 
and  hundreds  of  stores  have  since  been  opened  in  Holland, 
Belgium  and  Germany. 

The  San  Francisco  trade  recently  had  a  visit  from  Joseph 
Weix,  general  sales  manager  for  the  Oconomowoc  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  which  operates  six  plants  specializ¬ 
ing  in  the  packing  of  peas. 

Joe  Geitner,  for  years  buyer  of  canned  foods  for  Haas  Bros., 
wholesale  grocers  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has  returned  to  this 
firm  in  his  former  capacity,  after  having  been  away  for  some 
time. 

Joseph  Durney,  of  the  Griffith-Durney  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  is  making  his  regular  trip  to  Eastern  trade  centers  in  the 
interests  of  coast  canned  products. 

William  Griffin,  superintendent  of  the  plant  of  the  Golden 
State  Mushroom  Company,  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  has  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles  where  he  wedded  Miss  Dorothy 
Paullin. 


Too  Late  To  Classify 


FOR  SALE— One  practically  new  Burt  Labeler  for  No. 
10  strip  labels,  absolutely  as  good  as  new.  One  A-B 
Cooker  for  No.  2i  and  No.  3  cans  at  bargain  prices. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimare,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 35  H.  P.  Boiler,  16  H.  P.  Engine,  40  ft. 
Stack  and  3,000  Bricks  in  good  condition. 

Geo.  W.  Morse  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  Md. 
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Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  IThomM  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y."  indicatea  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 
Balto. 


SAUER  KRAUTt 


N.Y. 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2Vj .  2.26 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2*/^> .  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  2>4 .  3.16 

Medium.  No.  2% .  2.10 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2.  round  cans  2.25  2.50 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.00  2.60 

Large.  No.  2 .  2.10  2.50 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small,  No.  1  tq .  1.00 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.15 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  1.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 42*/^ . 

No.  2%  . 80  . 

No.  10  .  2.50  . 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .60  .62',^ 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  2.75  2.86 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 95 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 66  . . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Ked  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

LIMA  BEANS*  <F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.10  1.20 

No.  10  .  6.75  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 95  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.26 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 66  .86 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 66  .66 

No.  10  .  3. on  3.30 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 55  . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  3 _ 1.00  - 

Whole.  No.  10 .  8.00  3.76 

Cut,  No.  2 . 70  .85 

Cut,  No.  10 .  2.80  . 


Diced,  No.  10. 


Standard.  No.  2 . .  — .... 

No.  2%  . 66  .66 

No.  3  . .  .70  . 

No.  10  .  2.26  2.60 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  .76 

No.  2Vj  . 95  1.00 

No.  3  .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  3.16  3.26 

California,  f.  o.  h.  Coast 

Standard.  No.  2% .  1-06  tl.OO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.16  *3.16 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 86 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 76  _ 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90  ........ 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 66  . 

No.  2  Ms  . 76  .90 

No.  3  . 86  . 

No.  10 .  2.60  2.86 

TOMATOES! 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Codhty . 

No.  2  . 80  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 70  . 

No.  3  .  1.16  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1-'12% . 

No.  10  .  3.60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.35  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 421/4  t.42V2 

F.  O.  B.  County . 4214 . 

No.  2  . 6714  t.671/4 

F.  O.  B.  County . 65  . 

No.  3  .  1.15  tl.l214 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.10  . 

No.  in  .  3.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.00  t3.00 

TOMATO  PUREF+  (F.  O  R.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  'Whole  Stock . 4214  .40 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  2.60  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 65 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard.  Diced,  No.  2 . 65 

Diced,  No.  10 . 3.00 


TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  R.  Factory) 


CORN* 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  t.85 

Extra  Stanaard,  No.  2 . 

Extra'  Standard  No  10 . ; . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 85  . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 8214......« 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 80  „....„ 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . .  *  .76  ........ 

Blxtra  Standard,  No.  2 . . . 66  ........ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 5714  -60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.75 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 76  . 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.75  . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 66  . 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . .  . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.35 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s .  1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 1.10 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.35 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.15 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 95  .95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  28 .  6.75  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s .  6.26  6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  6.00  6.25 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard.  No.  2>/4 . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  . . . .  2.76  _ 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

. . 

'^iVhi^an.  Na.  10 . 

New  York.  No.  10 . 

2.76 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

8.25 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

1.20 

*1.10 

Choice,  No.  2% . : . 

1.36 

*1.30 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

....... 

........ 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10,  water . . 

3.26 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

*1.30 

No.  10  . 

6.50 

*4.60 

CHERRIES* 

Vxt»"\  Preserved.  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10.... 

4.00 

California  Standard,  2% . 

1.70 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

1.86 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

2.00 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . . 

. 

No.  10  . . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

.60 

.60 

No.  2  . 

.96 

.90 

No.  6  . . 

.60 

No.  2  Juice . . . 

.90 

No.  5  Juice . 

3.10 

PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

.86 

. 

No.  2%  _ _ _ 

1.80 

. 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%... 

1.40 

. 

Fancy . . . 

*1.70 

Choice  . 

1.60 

*1.66 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . . 

_ 

*4.60 

CANNED  FBUITS— CenMnnad 


PEACHES* 


Balto.  N.Y 


California  Standard,  No.  2V4.  Y.  C.  1.20  1.20 

Choice.  No.  2>4,  Y,  C .  1.30  1.30 

••  alley  No.  2*/>j.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 76  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 


ri»^.  ivo.  . . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.40  . . 

P’NEAPPI  E* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.76  tl.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2^4 .  1-66  '*1.46 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  tl.20 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  tl<06 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.10  4.26 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 .  ........ 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . .  ........ 


RASPBERRIES* 
Black  Water,  No.  2.. 
Red.  Water,  No.  2.... 
Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.... 
Red,  Water,  No.  10.. 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.46  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  ........ 

Elxtra,  Preserved.  No.  2 .  1.60  ........ 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.16  2.20 

No.  lOs  .  9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


16  oz..  Factory . 87t/4 . 

No.  2,  17-cz.  cans.  Factory . 90  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory .  1.00  . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.00 

i/4-lb.  cases,  4  dox .  2.00 

^-Ib.  cases,  4  doz .  1.16 

OYSTERS* 

Standards.  4  oz. . 

6  oz . 80  t.lO 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.70  tl.40 

Selects,  6  oz . . . . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.47l^tl•60 

Flat,  No.  Vu .  1.36  . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 90  . 

Flat,  No.  1 .  . . 

Flat,  No.  >4 .  . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.06  tl.OO 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  14 . 86  . 

Sockeye  Flat.  No.  1 .  2.35  . 

Flat,  No.  V4 _  .76  . 

Chums,  Tall  . 96  t.86 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22%  tl.30 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . 1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 1.10  1.10 

SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  *2.36 

Oil,  keys .  *3.00 

'4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  '*3.26 

%  Oil,  carton  . .  . . 

(4  Mustard,  Keyless  .  ....... 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  '*2.36 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48*8 .  3.00  *2.60 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  rase 

White,  %s  .  7.80  ....... 

White,  Is  . . 18.66  _ _ 

Blue  FHn,  %s . „...„ 

Blue  Fin,  Is............................ . .......  ...... 

Striped,  Vts  .  3.46  . 

Striped,  %s  .  4.70  6.25 

Striped,  Is  .  8.60  . 

Yellow,  Ms,  Faney-.^...............  4.66  ...... 

Yellows,  %B,  Iteey......-^..........  740  ...... 

Yellow,  Is  . 18.66  ....... 


May  I'i,  193. 
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NEW  P! 


Whence  Came 
trinqless  Green  Pod  Beans? 


Yosemite  Mammoth 
Wax 


Saddleback 


Improved  Burpee’s  Stringless  Green  Pod 


ORIGIN  DESCRIPTION 

Burpee’s  Stringless  Green  Pod,  originated  by  N.  B.  Keeney  .  compact,  upright  plant.  Early  in  season,  i 

&  Son  and  introduced  to  the  trade  in  1894  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  52  days  to  arrive  at  first  picking  stage.  The  pt 

was  the  first  green  podded  stringless  bean  of  merit.  This  stem  and  well  covered  by  the  leaves,  an 

variety  resulted  from  the*  crossing  of  Yosemite  .Mammoth  meaty  and  stringless.  I 

Wax,  Burpee’s  Saddleback  Wax  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Altho  the  cropper.  The  seed  is  solid  burnt  umber  in  coh 

Saddleback  Wax  was  partly  responsible,  the  absolute  stringless,  I.MPROV'EMENTS 

the  freedom  from  fibre  in  the  walls,  and  exceptional  succulence  The  original  stock  has  been  continuously  improvet 

came  mostly  from  the  Yosemite  Wax.  Now  almost  extinct,  ful  breeding  carried  on  by  the  originators,  and  their  s 

Yosemite  was  a  giant  type  with  extra  long,  large  pods.  These  The  present  strain  retains  all  the  desirable  featui 

pods  were  remarkable,  moreover,  for  their  tenderness  and  for  initial  introduction  with  a  longer  and  more  attra 

entire  absence  of  fibre — qualities  which  were  retained  in  the  and  without  sacrifice  in  either  earliness  or  prodi 

cross.  When  Ne  Plus  Ultra  added  a  green  color,  a  truly  re-  Burpee’s  Stringless  (ireen  Pod  is  recommended  to  rr 

markable  development  had  been  achieved.  deners  and  to  canners  for  cut  beans. 

For  prompt  shipment  or  under  future  contract 

ASGROW  STOCKS  ARE  WELL-BRED 

AaBanat^Ji  Jur. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Nrui  l^aupn.  (Enmiprtirut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  WESTERN  STATES 


